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Thife booklet on open educati'on contains seven 
articles. The first two articles describe the concept of openess and 
give a description of open education and how it is affected by 
American values. These articles also discuss some of t^he differences 
between open education and traditional education. The third article 
contains the author •s reflections on the ways the ide^s and practices 
associated with the British Infant Schools have accommodated 
themselves to, and been assimilated by the American educational 
field. The fourth and fifth articles contain case studies. They 
explore the success and failure of open education in a variety of 
settings. Specific details are given which enaljle the reader to draw 
his/her own conclusions 'about what might have been done in trying to 
achieve some of the goals set forward f^or open education. The last 
two articles discuss research on open education and tell where open 
education has been and where it is going. They state that research 
has indicated positive results in many aspects of open education, arid 
that this provides a rationale for continued interest in the approach 
and a basis for further development of research in this area. (RC) 
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Foreword 



This is, Tbelieve, excellent, exciting, and worthwhile publication. 
The authors have expressed their views lucidly, pointedly, and' with < 
^ refreshing dandor. the audience that \\\\ find th^a booklet to be of 

help goes far beyond those who are specifically ititerested in 
^gomething called **dpen education." If you have an interest in the 
improvement of classroom instruction in any of its dimensions, 
this will be well worthjeading. 

-After 28 years of reading so many of the books and articles 
'published for and by our profession, \ find myself either bored with 
most.of what I see or irritated by the shallow, superficial trivia that 
appears in print. I am delighted to see this exception and . t 
congratulate the authors as well as the ASCD Publications 
Committee and Robert R. Leeper for making it come^'to pass. 

For me the most interesting aspect's were the opening sections 
"which describe the concept of "openness," and the description 
of open education and American values. These helped n^,e rethink 
and clarify my own notions about why "humanistic" education, 
"progressive" education, and other holistic approaches to teaching^ 
and learning have encountered so many barriers at various times 
in pur history and in our preserjt day. 

Other reader^ may well fipd the case studies to b§ of most 
interest and value since Ihey explore the "success" and '.'failure" 
of open education programs in a variety of settings. There are 
enough specific details given to enable us to arrive at our own 
conclusions about whafwe might have done — or might do — in 
trying to ac^t^ve som'e of the goajs set forth for'open education. , 



VI open Education: Critiquo ^nd AsSiessment 

The concluding.sectiohs give a sober account of the prospects 
for the ideas which characterize open.education. Vincent Rogers 
says in his final sentence, "I hope these ideas contribute toward a 
more reasoned approach to change in American education and 
perhaps help to counteract our self-defeating tendency to move * 
with fad and-fashion from one extreme to the othV, learning little 

* from the past " I believe the authors have succeeded in that 

hope. If not it won't be because they didn't try. The rest is up to us. 

DELMO DEI^LA-DOPA, FAes/c/enf 1975-76 
Association for Supervision and 
» * Curriculum Development ^ 
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The Concept of - 
Openness: 
An Introduction 



Vincent Rogers 'and Bud Cliurch 



It was in 1966 and 1967 that we first^ visited open classrooft)s^in 
Britain. Both of.us came to this experience out of the background 
of discipline-centered, sequentially organized, concept- and 
generalization-laden classroom and curriculum work that 
dominated American education during the first tialfof the decade 
of the 60's. We 'were interested enoughto wan,t to see what was 
happening in Britain, y6t conditioned with a considerable skepticism 
thatgrew out of our exposure to many of the dominant educational 
themes of the times. ' , . 

We came, saw, and were conquered, as were thousands of ' 
other Americans who made the pilgrimage. For m^any of us, we 
saw in the best of Britain's open schools*(and perhaps for the first 
time in our own educational experience) childrep deeply involved 
.in the^daily life of the school; children who took responsibility for 
much of their ow/n learning; children who made infelligent choices 
about what and how.tq learn and how to spend their tjme; children 
who cared about materials, animals, and each other; children who 
created things and ideas of beauty; children who cared about 
learning itself. 

TheBritish,of course, did. not invent all of this. British 
educators have long been aware of the work of Dewey, Froebel, 
Montessori, and others wTi6se thinking contrasted sharply with the 
dominant, more repressive European view of education. British . 
educators (Whitehead, Neill, Nathan and Susan Isaacs, for example) 
sharedJn tliiis developm^nt, of course, but the movement toward » 
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Openness in Britain clearly had its roots in a body of educational 
thought that has been available to all of us, Americans and British, 
for mapy,.many years. ' 

During the decade of the 60*s however, it was Britain that 
emerged as the stronghold of child-centered, informal education in 
Europe and^the United States. And it was for this reason tha^t 
American educators came to Britain in such large numbers af 
that time. . - " 

The exporting of these ideas began at onde, through word of 
mouth and through hundreds of books,}ournal articles, newspaper 
and rnagazine stories, television and radio programs. Britain's 
balance of payments deficit may be enormous industrially and 
agrigulturaNy. but in the realm of educational ideas during the past 
ten years she has become one of the world's leading'^xporters. 

Given all of thia.activity, movement, and stimulation, how fares 
open education in the United States in 1976? Whatxhanges have 
the British and other neo-progressive thinkers and practitioners 
brought to American education? Where and how do we differ from 
British practice.? Can open education succeed on a large scale In 
America? Where it has succeeded, whatiactors explain its success 
and conversely why has it failed when it has failed? How do 
American teachers and administrators view their experiences in 
open schobis? What does research tell us about open education? 
And, finally, where does open education go from here? These and 
other questions ^iVill be cjiscussed in the chapters th^t follow, • 

What Is "Openness"? 

Beforedelving into these issues, however, it occurred to us 
that it would probably be wise to make one more attempt to clarify 
the meaning of "openness," at least as we are using it in this book. 
There are significant differences between the way open teachers 
(and administrators) believe and behave and the beliefs and 
behavior qf mor^ traditional teachers. There is no "rightness" or 
"wrongness" attached to such differences. The best open and 
traditional teachers share many common traits and characteristics — 
for example, their professional involvement and commitment, their 
genuine care and concern for children, and their desire to have ^ 
education be an alive, interesting, and happy experience. 
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* • 
» % 

Nevertheless, there are important differenceslihat cannot beTancT 
• should not be i^inored or glossed over. 

The traditional teacher sees fier or his task as iVaffsmitting 
knowledge and skills, the objectives for y;hicK are detei mined 
ahead of time with the currjculum essentjally prescribed. Tests can 
measure whether this has been accomplished. Grading can be 
based on the test's sorting.out levels of achievement. The emphasis 
is on cognitive development; the life'of the body, the senses and 
feelings, are secondary to what happens in the head. Correct 
answers slill dominate. There is concern about being efficient and 
not wasting time. Content and skills tend to be compartmentalized 
for efficiency's sake. The excitement of learning tends to depend 
upon teacher stimulation and external motivation*, it is the teacher 
who is primarily inventive and creative in the situation with the 
children following. A large part of the teacher's role consists of 
working hard to be inventive and to embellish the prescribed 
curriculum so it is interesting. Much of the emphasis is on . 
preparing for the next step in learning and for the future in general. 
There isn't much trust that learning takes place unless the teacher 
does something that is highly controlled and orderly so that as 
much as possible he cjr she is on top of exactly what the children , 
are learning. There are few loose ends. What a child knows is 
ultimately more important than what a child is, for the traditional 
teacher the quality of knowing is more important t|ian tfie quality 
of being. , 

In open education the teacher is less content-centered and 
more p^rson-ceotered. Hpr or his task is to set up opportunities 
for learning experiences, both in and out of the classroom, where 
she or he 6an watch children and see what they respond to. While 
she or he has a good idea of tiie possibilities withm the experiences 
sheorTie has set up, the actual questions broughLto the materials 
or the activities by the children become the basis for the curriculum ^ 
and much of the teacher's tirhe is spent helping children pursue 
those questions; helping them to structure their learning. 
Consequently, curriculum is generated out of where.the children 
^re'and what they bring to the situation and is not predetermined.* 
It is difficult to test for this and even more difficult to grade it. 
No distinction is made between affective and cognitive development. 
Correct answers aren't so important ps good questions..pursulng 

ERIC * . ' ; 



4 Open Education: Critique and Assessment 

questions often results in dead ends which are not mistakes, and 
certainly not failures, but part of learning. This tends to minimize 
competition and promote collaboration. ^ 

Because it is this process lhat is important, rather than 
predetermined achievement or product at a^ prescribed time, there 
/ is rnore leeway for children to lose themselves in what they do 
jKithout feeling they are wasting time. Leeway is also given for 
sopial time, for chiljdhood is a valued time of life for its own sake. 
The excitement of the learning is less dependent on the teacher's 
input and motivational techniques and arises more from the actual 
engagement of the child with the learning experience which he or 
she has had a central part in initiating. There are more loose ends 
that th^ teacher cannot have control over, but there is a feeling that 
the teacher does not always have to be on top of everything for 
legitimate learning to be taking place. The teacher trusts that 
learning often takes place without him or her. Because the teacher * 
cares about the children there are limits to their behavior. (A totally 
permissive adult like a totally authoritarian one really does not 
care much about the well-being of children and the children know 
it.) For the open teacher what a child is is ultimately more 
important than what he or she knows. 

. Perhaps the basic question we should concern ourselves 
with is: given the best traditional education and the best open 
education, dorhildrenjarrive ct different places after 12 years? 
In many respects, no. Both should have achieved their fullest in 
terms of skills in reading, writing, math, general knowledge, and 
cognitive devekDpment 

For many parents that is enough to make them choose the 
^ traditional which is more orderly and has fewer loose ends, that is, 

it is saffer, more familiar. But.as Charity James points out in 
Young Lives at Stake,' there is a diffejence in the way lives are being 
spent. Do those differences matter at the time so that one group of 
children will have a different kind of childhood from the other? Over 
, a long period of time, do those differences affect the way children 
go about learning, the kinds of questions they raise, the feelings 
they have of control over their own destinies, their willingness to 

^ * Cttarlty James. Young U)fe$ at Stake^ New York. Schocken Booksjnc. 

1968. 
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ponder, the way they wonder about experience and the connections 
they make, their view of the resources v/ithin themselves and, 
outside to draw upon? 

Whatever the differences between traditional and open 
education, they are qualitative hot quantitative, perhaps observable 
but rarely measurable. Ultimately they ccme down to value 
judgments not only about two different processes of education, 
but two different ways of spending one's youth. 



\ 



FoUowtng pBgt: Leeway is given for social time, for chltdhood Is i valued 
time of life for its own sake. 



Open: Education and 
■American Values: 
ATe,ntative Exploration . , 

Bud Qhurch 

' ^ ' I 

The trouble with education may be that it is 
already dead as a meaningful enter^prise^^and the 
efforts of the "establishment" are hot attempts 
• ^ to cure symptoms at all, but really a series of 
. * ' episojdes of digging up and reburying the corpse.^ 

James B. Ma<yJonald 

"» 

And you he made*alive, when you v/ere dead . . . 
that he might create . . , one new man in place of 
two . . . thereby bringing the hostility to an end . . . 
so making peace. 

Ephesians 

> * * 

Running workshops involving other teachers, parents, and college 
students, I often>^tart by asking them to brainstorm about what 
qualities come to their minds when they think of young children. 
The list is almost always the same, active, curious, 'exploratory, 
inventive,,exuberant, fantasizing, questioning, testing, stretching, 
wondering, bodily, physical, sensual, literally in touch with the 
concrete world or things, play-oriented, capable of intense 
concentration on immediate tasks and interests to the point of 
"losing time," self-centered but not egotistical. Although there is , 
a difference between a five'year old and- a twelve year old in regard 

> • [ 4 / 

' James B. MacdonaldJ ''Myths About Instruction/' Educational 
Leadership 22 (7): 571-76; Miy 1965. 

o . ' : " • ' ' : 13 



8 Open Education: Critique and Assessment 

to these qualities, the list applies to the whole age range of the 
elementary school years. ' ^ 

Recently I brainstormed abouyhis at a workshop with a dozen 
or so psychologists and doctors who work with disturbed children 
at a mental hpspital and significantly — although they represented 
Rogerians to Skinnerians — they came up with the same list. They 
speculated that the deviations from this list tha| they encounter 
in their wo^k are the result of severely aberrant ccfntingencies in 
a child's envlr(^nment and are not fundamentally inherent. In fact, 
they agreed that if anything .were ''inherent" in a child, it is the 
dispo'sitidn towardihe qualities listed above, that these are ' 
"normal" or "healthy" "until they are thwarted. As Skinnerpoints 
out in Walden II, "No one asks how to motivate a baby. A baby 
naturally explores everything it can get at, unless restraining 
forces have already been at work. And this tendency 
doesn't die out, it's wiped out." - Children inherently 
^have, then, as George Dennison puts it in the L/Ves of Children, 
a "gay inteNigence" that the environment either promotes.or stifles. 

Speculating further, these doctors also agreed that the 
environments of most children seqm to work against the healthy 
development of that gay intellig^ce. They see tijje worst cases of " 
that in their work; but almost all chijldren suffer more today either 
from neglect or abuse (a problem.1clefinitely on the increase in our 
harried world), or from subtle kinds of manipulations and pressures. 
The 1970 White House Conference on Children exposed a central 
paradox in our society, on the one hand we seem to w ^rship youth 
and idealize childhood, while on the other hand acJuKs s«em to 
secretly hate aod fear the young. Dr. Albejt Solnit, Director of the 
'Child Study Center at Yale, has asked, "Why do Americans really 
noMike children?" » 

Certainly-the evidence is in that the schools contribute 
significantly to thwarting the inherent dispositions of childhood. 
Why? Why does conventional schooling continue to cherish and' 
reward silence, passivity, docility, compliance, busywork, empty 

- B. F. Skinner. Walden II. New York. Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 
1948 (paperback edition), p. 123. 

3 Kenneth Keniston. " 'Good Children' (Our Own). Bad Children* (Other 
People's), and the Horrible Work Ethic. ' Yale Alumni Magazine, page 6, 
April 1974. 
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abstracting, bits and scraps of information, compartmentalized 
knowledge, ''delaying gratifications for future rewards" as the ' 
jargon puts it, prosaic routine? ^ 

The most significant difference between open' education and^ 
conventional schooling is that open education valuesJhe inherent 
childhood dispositions; instead of behavlorally modifying them out 
of the child, open educators want to preserve and strengthert them 
as the driving powers behind real learning. Doesn'Mhat make 
sense? '*ls some stereotype of schooling^so built into our culture," 
asks John Goodlad^at the conclusion of Looking Behind the 
Classroom Door, "that it virtually shapes the entire enterprise, 
discouraging or even destroying deviation from it?" * The answer, 
of course, is •'Yes." But that only begs the question: Why do we 
settle for that stereotype? 

One answer is that conventional schooling is easier to manage 
based as it is on uniformity, regimentation, control of various kinds. 
As a classroom teacher trying to practice open education day in and 
dayou( i can appreciate that. Sometimes I long to tell all twenty-five 
unique bundles of energy in my classroom what to do and^no 
nonsense. But I am convinced that the classroom management is ' 
easier at least partly because the stereotype, the accepted pattern, ^ 
is always easier to maoage. If the assumptions and practices of ^ 
open education were the standard, accepted way of doing things 
as they are in many British schools, then informal classroom 
management would be considerably easier and the burden of open 
educators having to **prove" themselves would be less. 
Conventional schooling has not prevailed because it is easier; 
it is easier because it has prevailed. The question still stands: 
Why has it prevailed? 

A deeper answer is that historically this is the pattern of 
schooling that has developed, shaped by and serving the political, 
social, and especially the economic, needs of the America of the 
past hundred years. Now it is entrenched, and although the society 
has changed since the inctustrial model became the pattern for 
, schooling, the industrial mentality persists'and the schools continue 
to serve it well. Although there will be complaints from time to time, 

4 John I. Goodlad and M. Frances Klein. Looking Behind the Classroom 
Door. Belmont, Calif.. Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1974, Reprinted 
by permission. 
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the society prett^ much has the kinds of schools it wants. Until* 
that mentality changed, t,he schools won^t change. For me, however, 
that still begs the question: Why did the industrial mentality become 
so entrenched in.the first place? Why does it continue to prevail? 

Man Differs from Other Creatures 

To really explore an answer means raising basic questions 
about man and his existence, and raising them in fresh ways. To 
do that we have to listen to voices that are not those of educators, 
perhaps not even known to educators. I can think of several such 
voices today, but the one that has struck me for several years as 
having the most to say about the issue raised here is that of 
Norman O.Brown in his book L/Ye>4ga/nsfDeaf/?.^ Brown's unique ' 
Interpretation of man and history, based on insights derived from ' 
Freud, offers us a valuable perspective from which to look at three 
related issues: (a^Why schools are as they are;- (b) why open 
education probably^will not change things very much^ yet (c) why 
6p6n education is norietheless a viable and absolutely necessary 
force to keep alive. 

Brown begins with the assumption that whatever else man is, . 
he is a creature; what is unique about an individual is his body. 
His basic self is a body self— a whole-body self— and his life is 
meant to be lived through all the organs and senses of his body. 
Furthermore, when that creature dies, that is the end of the body 
and hence of the self. Nothing lives on. 

Man is different from other creature^ however, in one 
categorical way. Man's evolvement of a complex nervous system 
has thrust him across a threshold into a kind of consciousness no 
other creature has. In no way does this make him less of a creature 
in regard to'death. But it does make him conscious in ways other 
creatures are not; it gives hinj the capacity to be'"conscious he is • 
conscious." That is, man is a creature that is self-cbnscious. In this 
self-consciousness is rooted man's ego-self. Man is the creature 
with an ego. 

Man's self-consciousness makes him aware of certain 
conditions of his existence of which other creatures are "innocent." 

Norman O. Brown. Life Against Deaiti, Middletown. Connecticut. 
Wesleyan University Press, 1959. 
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The decisive consciousness is of time. Man has an awareness of 
past*, present, .and future that no other animal has. 

More important, however, is that this awareness of time gives 
man a realization of his own death that no other creature has. Only 
man can abstract death, ponder its coming, be preoccupied with its 
meaning, dwell on it, fear it, try to run from it. 

More to the point, each man knows of his own inevitable end, ^ 
the end of his body and hence the end of his ego, his self. No other 
animal has to live with that. Animals live as it life and death were a 
unity. But the^human ego dreads the knowledge of its own 
mortality and fjeps from it, setting ''life against d.eath." *The flight 
from death," says Brown, '^distinguishes men from animals." *^ The 
flight can tafte many forms, from suicide (the ultimate solution!) to 
the elaborate construction of conhfocting afterlives and rituals for 
getting .there. "To philosophize is to learn howjo die," said 
Socrates. Most men would rather flee. 

The result of death-anx[ety and the consequent flight from^ 
death is repression. Repression'is the way the human ego protects 
itself from dying. What is repressed is the life of the body forjt is 
the body that obviously perishes. In the task of protecting itself, the 
ego fabricates a duality of mind orspirit or soul as separate frgm 
the body and in that way the egO is able to repudiate the body. 
Consequently the li-fe of the body, the only life we have, is negated. 
In'this way the ego qan repress the facf of death, but in doing so 
ironically has to repress the very organ of life. As Brown puts it, 
the protective repression results in "a more active forrtri of dying" • 
for it denies and dilutes the quality of livingness the human animal 
could experience through the only vehicle it has, the body. The 
repressive project, writes Brown, "t6rns life into death-in-life." 

The point is, argues Brown, that repression cuts us off from 
"the ultimate essence of our desires and our beirjg [which] is 
nothing more or less than delight in the active life of all the human 
body."'* Freud called this the pleasure-principle. Its activity is 
play. "Play is the essential mode of activity of a free or of a 
perfepted or of a satisfied humanity," says Brown. He goes on to 

«^/c/., p. 100. 
7/Wc/.,p. 160. 
S Ibid., p. 285. 
» Ibid,, p. 30. 
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add, "in play life expresses itself in its fullness; therefore pjay as 
an end means that life itself hqs intrinsic value/* Elsewhere Brown 
claims that '*every ordinary man has tasted the paradise of play in 
his own childhood. Underneath the habits of work in every man 
lies the immortal instinct for play/' Pleasure, joy, happiness, 
celebration — these are the aims or purpp^es of being. We are 
to enjoy. 

Most men, if not all, die^without ever being alive. "To be awake 
is to be alive," wrqte Thoreau in Walden] "I have never yet met a 
m&n who.was quite awake. Kow could I have looked him in the 
face?" I suspect this is closefy related to what Arthur Miller meant 
by his definition of tragedy: "Tragedy arises when you are in the 
presence of a man who has missed accomplishing his }oy?* 
Perhaps that is v;hy the tragic vision catches us so profoundly — 
none of us can escape the tragic fact, not that we die, but that in . 
our f light-f rom-death we miss the joy of being. "Ripeness is all," 
said Lear. "The, rest is silence," said Hamlet. 

The energies, of life which have been repressed can't be 
eliminated, however. That is another side of the tragedy for they 
emerge ih sublimated and often twisted ways. The result is the^ 
activity of culture and history. Man is the ^imal that makes history. 
The ego creates culture as a sybstitute for the living body it knows 
will die and thereby seeks to gain a kind of immortality through that 
creation. Things of the world becomeobjects to possps| or ^ 
manipulate rather than activities to participate in. Dead cultural 
artifacts live on. kingdoms, corporations,- governments. Industries, 
investments, fortunes — even books — are "immortal." However, 
"the more the life of the body passes into thirtgs, the less life there 
is in the body,*' argues Brown. '"The inevitable irony redresses the 
balance in favor of death. Death is overcome on condition that the 
real actuality of life pass into these immortal and dpad things.** 

The cultural activity for this.sublimating we call work. Man 
works, heaps up things, makes a name, prepares for the future, 
to compensate for his final nothingness. As Brown puts it: 

/6/c/., pp. 33-34. 
" /6/c/., p. 36, 

>2 Arthur Miller The Nature of Tragedy.' New York Herald Tribune, 
March 27. 194?. 

>3 Brown, p. 286. 
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The alienated consciousness is correlative with a money economy. 
Its root Is the compulsion to work. This compulsion to work subordinates 
^ man \q things, producing at the same time confusion in the valuation of 
things and devaluation of the human body. It reduces the drives-of the 
human being to greed and competition.^*^ 

The peculiarly human traits of acquisitiveness, possessiveness,* 
power, competition, greed, aggression, the will to mastery over 
nature and over other men,'are sublimated characteristics of each 
^ one's fifght from death and consequently are ways of being 
dead-in-life. "Having" and "getting" substitute for being. Yet they 
bring no enjoyment or peace. Man's history is a tale of accumulative 
non-enjoyment. 

The ego, in its denial cj the body and the senses, allies itself 
with the life of the rfiind, with rationality and reason. The head is 
separated from the rest of the body and replaces ih^ body. This 
produces, suggests E!rown, "an inhurhan consciousness whose only 
currency is abstractions ciivorced from real life — the industrious, 
cooly rational, economic, prosaic mind." Abstract knowledge 
can keep experience at arm's length; it can also be valued and 
collected like a possession. "Knowing" — especially the narrow 
scholarship of academia — becomes another srubstitute for being. 
Knowledge in this sense is not to be confused v^ith wisdom, as 
wise men have always warned us. 

What we call cultural and historical progress and its. 
attendants — work, weafth, technology, knowledge, power — are in 
the final analysis not satisfying to man because they do not satisfy 
the gift of his body. In fact, each new step divides him further fram 
his body and alienates tiim from his true self. In its flight from 
death the ego simplyfinds faster ways to run S9 that modern man is 
more fractured, more harried, as he gets more and knows more. 
"What mankind is doing," claims Browr>, "seems to be making itself 
more unhappy and calling that unhappiness progress." Modern 
man Is more distracted than ever from accomplishing his joy, 
leaving him dangerously unsatisfied and restless. . 

' This sketphy summary does not do justice to Brown's.thought; 
nor is Brown necessarily the last word on a very complex issue, 

i » Jbtdn p. 237. 
15 Ibid., p. 238. 
i«/Wc/., p. 16. 
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; / - 

But where thousands of others are hacking at the branches, as 
Thoreau put it, I believe that Brown is at least striking at the root. 
If nothing else his thought is suggestive in getting at the reasons 
behind the reasofis why adult egos create adult institutions^called 

. "schools'* in which **to.keep young hearts and minds in custody 
till they are without passion/* ^ " as Ecigar Friedenberg has put it. 
To avoid death man creates death. JVlan has a sta^ke in repudiating 
his body, in repression, in dying, that he isn't going to let some 
educational romantic deny him. fylan has a powerful (Brown would 
say "demonic**) allegiance to time obsessions, work* compulsions, 
rational calculating, economic preoccupations,:preparing for the 
future, busyness, punctuality, uniformity, competition, success, 
power. Adults want death in the siehools, and the schools comply. 
That is their socfal function. Drudgery is not an unfortunate outcome 
of schooling, it is a requirement. D^adness is a behavioral objective. 
Brown would see in the titles of recent books and articles - 

• about the schools such as "Death at an Early Age,*V*Ouf Children 
Are Dying,'* "Killers of th^ Dream,** "School Is Dead," "Murder in 
the Classroom," far more than mere meta'phois. 

A New Kind of Wholeness ^ ^ . 

This cbuld be a very pessimfstic conclusion (andlndeed, 
Freud ended up a profound pessimist). But Brown, taking his cues 
from religious insights, Js convinced that the life-instinct persists 
within each of us and that it emerges as a subordinate force in 
history operating against the death-in-life values clung to by the 
larger society. 

The life-instinct works to p/omote a kind of union in the psyche 
or spirit whereby the ego can embrace death as part of life. When 
that happens, a crucial kind of integration can take place that Brdwn 
would call "the resurre6tion of the body," the title of the last chapter 
in his book, creating "one new man in place of two" as Paul put it. 
^ This integration would bring together the whole body and the head. 
It would bring together play and work. It would emphasize 
participating in the space of the here and now, and de-emphasize 
time preoccupations which make a fractured madness of the present 

»7'Edgar Z. Friedenberg. 7ho Vanishing Adolescent, NewYork/Oell 
Publishing Co., Inc., 195C p. 37, 
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and obsess us with the pkst and future. Integration would mearr 
emphasis on^sharing, cooperation, communion, love, rather than 
competition, compartmentalization, ranking, gradirfg in every sense. 
It would.mean a kind of wholeness. As Dennison has written, 

"the experience bf learning is an experience of wholeness The 

young want wholeness. , ; . Anything short of this wholeness i§ not 
true learning." ^ - 

These are f5recisely the values of what today is called "open 
education," values-which educators can trace back through Dewey 
and Whitehead and Froebel to Rousseau and PSstalozzi and 
Comenius, and far earlier — values which have always been imfilicit 
in the arts arjd in>a certain level of religious thinking when it is / 
not perverted by death-in-life. Open education is the life-instinct 
operating in the educational sphere. The desire of open education 
#1 the schools is to integrate, to make whole, what it finds fractured. 
Its contradiction of the death-instinct is its social function. Teaching 
in an open classroom is a "subversive ac^tivity," nbt in the 
Postman/Weingartner sense of trying to disguise its true intentions, 
but because it goes against.the death^in-life values of the dominant 
culture., . . , 

As:sljch, open education is probably not going to make much 
of an impact any more than life-affirming and informal attempts to 
reform schooling have made much impact in the past. In the 
schools the head will continue to have priority over the body; 
time by the clock will continue its obsessive demands; work will 
continue to have priqVity over play; knowing and getting 
will continue to have priority over being; and forces of divisron will 
continue to have^priofity over forces of union no matter what the 
words say at the beginning of the faculty handbooks and no matter 
what educational cliches the teachers and administrators user 
Open education is not an idea whose time has come. 

Open educators will persist,'however, even though fnany will 
find that going against the grain is divisive to their own beings, 
mentally unhealthy, literally "unwholesome," increasingly more 
exhausting than exhilaratmg, more work than play. For those who 
persist it will not matter that its time has not come. Like Dewey, 
they behave on the conviction that: 

>s George Dennison. The Lives of Children. New York. Vintage Books. 
1969. pp. 75, 103. 
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All endeavor for the better is moved by faith irt what is possible, not 
by adherence io the actual. Nor dcjes this faith depend for its ijoving 
powter upon intellectual assurance or belief that the things \TOrRed for 
must surely prevail and comd into embodied existence. . . . The outcome, 
given our best endeavor, is not with us.^-' - ^ ^ 

Brown himself suggests that "Utopian speculations must come 
back into fashion." He goes on to say: 

\ ■ * • • 

Recognition of the world as i.t Is by no rjieans excludes desire or 
activity to change it in order to bring reality into conformity with the 
pleasure-principle.^- 

* ,We need Jo "make Conscious the'uncons*oious harmony 
between 'dialectical' dreamers of all kinds — psychoanalysts, ^ 
political idealists, mystics, poets,.philosophers," ^* Brown 
contends. It does not matter that he did not include "open \ 
educators" in the list! The fact reYnains that open education 
'represents a secondary progressive and life-affirming function that 
Js in radical opposition to the primary reactionary and repressive 
function.of the schools. 

If the life-instinct Is r^latdd to the values ip ppen education 
as is argued here, tKen open educational practices are indications 
of the surfacing of thp life-instind in one of the jnost important ^ 
iristitutions of the culture — perhaps tlie m<Jst 'important — the school. 
It is a possibility that each surfacing leaves its mark'more definitely 
even though it is-a threat to the dominant values of the culture 
invested in death-in-life and aaa result is ultimately beaten down. 
Open education may not prevail, but it may leave g critical impact 
for the future when the life-instinct is an idea whose ti.me has come. 
As Brown remarks at the end of Life Against Death, m a moment of 
rash Utopian speculation, "perhaps our children will live to live a 
full lite." Such a possibility has to continue to impel us. 

' ' ' r , 

"'^ ^'^ John Dewey. A Common Faith. New Haven/connecticut. Yale 
University Press, 1934. Paper edition 1971. p. 23. " . • 

-"^Browp, p. 153. r ' ' * 

21 Ibid,, p. 322. * 

22 Ibid., p. 322. 
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Victor Atkins 



My wife and I left teaching positions in England in 1966 to come 
to the United States to teach teachers and to study. At about 'the 
same time a set of ideas and educational practices, known in the 
U.S. as open education or the open classroom, made the same 
transatlantic journey. In 1966, the ma$sive report Children and 
Their Primary Schools, more popularly known as the Plowden 
Report,^ was published, ft documented the fact that a set of fresh 
ideas about esirly Schooling experiences had made a substantial 
difference to what went on in a third of Britain's primary.schoojs, 
and had made some impact qn another tjiird. * , 

The following yearsawjhe publication in thfe New Republic . 
of Joseph Featherstone'sjseries of articles "The Primary School 
Revolution in Britain'' - which brought to the attention of (he 
A'merican public the developments across the Atlantic. The timing 
ojf^his series seems to have been especially propitious. Critics like 
Goodman, Friedenberg,' and Kohl were characterizing the nation's 
schools as joyless and absurd, while a series of expensive attempts 
to change what happened in schools— from New t^ath to Sensitivity 
Traffiing — seemed to have made little difference. ' - 

The news from Britain seemed to rugge;jt that schools coUld 
be places which fostered exciting learnihg and that this could. 

< ■ /■ ' 

J Lady Bridget Plowden et aL phfldren and Their Primary {Schools, 
\, , A Report of the Central Advisory Council In Education, London. Her Majesty s 
Stationery Office, 1966."' 

2 Joseph Fealherstone. *The Primary School Revolution m England. " 
A/ew flep^W/c. Aug Qst Bnd September 196?. ^ 
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happen, not only in few special schools but in a large proportion of 

the state schools oj a nation. The *'Open Education Movement'* 

was off and rolling! ' * ^ 

When my wife and I entered thellnited States we were aware 

that beneath the often deceptively similar language there w«re * 

. concealed §ome rather different basic assumptions. It was one 

thing to learn to call a *'lorry" a "truck- ancf to remember4|iat tftose 

"trucks" df^ow^on an unusual side of the road, byt as we began to 

extriore the educational^system we began to see that there were , 

other differences, less conventional and more fundamental, in su5h^ 

thinj^s as the purposes of education or the appropriate relatibrtship 

' between a school system and the comm*unity in which it is imbedded. 

We had to understand these differr6nces,'^just to them, embrace 

,some of them eageTlyjand attempt to resisi-others. It was, ^nd 

continues to be, an eicciting and exhausting cross-cultural . 

experience. ^ " ^ / 7 

« 

Reflections on Op^^nries^ " * ^ , 

While undergoing this experience we have also spentquite a 
.lot of time looking at hlow the educational ideas which came across 

about t(ie same tirne as we did have survived the journey, \^hat , 
follows represents 5ne person's reflections on.the ways those ideas 
and practice^ associated with tho^British Infant Schqfols have 
accommod^ted-themselves to, and been assimjiated by, the 
American educational fiel'cf. It is written by someone who stands 
with one foot in the culture in ^W\ch he was born and raised, and 
the other in the country in which he has spent the pas^decade of- 
his life, who has respejct for, and concerns about, the assumptions 
of each culture, and who believes that each has something to j^^ayi 
from the other. , \— ^ 

Open education is not the brainchild of a single great 
educational philosopher, although the ideas of Froebei and Dewey 
seem to lie behind many of jts beliefs. It is not the product of a 
school administrator otQreat^ision, although suchvoien as 
Stewart Mason in Leicestershire and Sir Alec Clegg in Yorkshire ' 
have jDeen of great significance in its growth and developmeat. The 
influence.of Jean Piaget can be seen at work in.it, but so can the 
impact of the wartime evacuation of children and their teachers 

.2^ ' ' ^ 
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from the crties to new rural settings. TheiHadow'Report of 1931 on 
The Primary SchocI ^ played its part,frtj^ so did the fact that^ class 
sizes in Infarft and Junior Schools were up to almost fifty children. 
What is happening in these schools is overdet^rmin^d in the sense 
in which Freud used tlfat<term, representing the floj^jng together oP 
a large num^per of separateJnfluepces and strains, strengths and 
weaknesses, which go together to-make a culture. 

Open education in the JlJnited States^has not yet achieve*d the 
impact t^hat its advpcates h^ve hoped for, and it seems to me that 
part of the reasoais that insufficient attention has Ipeen given to 
the fact that^what is involved is takmg ideas which have d^ep roots 
in the soil of one culture and attempting to transplant them to a 
.different society. While;! believe that Durkheinp was 'exaggerating 
when hQ^sraid that "Educatic^ is only the image and reflection of 
society," there ar^ social, cultural, economip, educational, and 
political differences betwl^n the two societies which, if ignored, 
make a fruitful transplant.of IfJucationaf ideas and practices very 
; dnfficult to achieve. Cultures are cqmplex, and generalization^ 
^ about tfiegi are dangerous, and yet there do seem to (jie to be bro^id 
dffferenfees, some'Df whfbl^ are impeding the early translation of 
educational^ractices from one culture to another. 

Attitujle Toward Authority * 

One area of c(ear cultural difference seems to exist with - 
regard to attitude toward authority. I would like to suggest a ' 
continuum for such attitudes to authority. Toward one end would 
be an attitude of respect for^and acceptance of, duly constituted 
authority. At its extreme thisl:t)uld become mindless sub^^^ssion. 
Tbward.the otl^er end of the continuum would be a questioning 
and skeplijcal attitude toward authority, which at its extreme could 
become mindless rejection of authority. It seems clear, as a broad 
generalization, that British society comes^omewhat closer to the 
"acceptance of authority" end of the continuum lhan doeS American 
society. This fact has implications ior att^pts to introduce open 
education in AmecjcA 

For one thing. |jg|hin this British attitude of somewhat greater 

3 Sir Henry Hadow at al. The Primary SqhooL London,, Her Majesty's 
Stationery ^Office, '1931. 
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acceptance of authority there is a strong tendency to feel that . 
"the school knows best.** Whatever \\ does to, for, or wjth the cpild 
is generally assumed to bexorrect^ Parent associations are^not as 
significant a political influence on the school as they frequently/ 
seem to be in the United States,'and parents tend to come to, the 
j^chool to be told how their child is faring,^ The degree of parent 
involvenjent^described by Barth in Cttapter 4 of this booklet would 
be unheard of. Thus when teachers in the United Kingdom began 
to develop new ways of arranging time, space^and the.curriculum, 
parents were probably neither oiore nor less puzzled than American 
parents but there was little parent^ or community challenge to what 
was being attempted. . • ^ 

Teachers working toward open education in the United States 
have not generally been so free from challenges. They have been 
askefl in no uncertain terms to justify their "experiments'* with 
^ V children, and to^demonstrate the efficacy of wnat they are 

attempting a^s a way of producing either success in the basic skills 
or entry into a prestigious college, depending on the particular 
^ concerns of the parent group involved. These challengQ.3 to ajiew 
^ ' way of structuring the learning process come at a time w|ien 
teachers are in a rather vulnerable position. Because they are 
trying a new approach to teaching they have given up those 
practices with which they have experience, to take on new and • ^ 
urifamiljar ways of helpmg studehts learni The new way^seem a 
little awkward at first. Things that were dealt, With almost by , 
secotid .nature in the past require more thought now as teachers , 
begin tp feg^plore^the implications of a^different approach to 
teachmg. rThus teachers i|i thjs new situation will not feql the same. 
confidence in replying to chaftlenging questions as they might have 
done the previous year or as they will after three or four years of the 
new aoproadh. And in^ddition they do not yet have the support of 
tangiblV4:^ults*vvhich they can show to parents. The teacher can 
explain to parents that attempts to compare open classroom resultc 
with those of more regular classrooms seem to indicate that 
achievement in reading and math remains about the same, while 
children in open classrooms seem to show such attitudinal 
differences as great curiosity and enjoyment of learning-. Yet the 
^teacher still cannot say, with certainty and confidence, "My class 
is reading just as well this year and enjoying it more." 

6 . ' V 26- 
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Problems of Freedom and of Bouryiaries 

Just as a British teacher beginning a more open approach in 
the classroom is likely to have his or her Authority in so doing more 
accepted than may^his or her American colleague, so too the British 
students will tend to enter the classroom with some greater 
acceptance of the authority of the teacher and the schpol than 
may the equivalent American students. This acceptance of 
authority brings its own specific educational problems, which will 
tend tQ r.eveal themselves over the course of time, but the fact tiiat 
students enter with this nrwrid-set does make it easier for teachers 
at the beginning, which is r^lly useful because beginnings are 
such important times. 

A British teacher begmning an open classroom can make 
suggestions to students, or establish requirements which students 
will tend to accept and go along with, so that it is relatively easy ta 
get atl^ast an appearance of children working independently. 
The teacher may have a problem later on in helping such students 
to^become truly independent and self-directed, but he or she does 
, have a bit^of lead tin^to work'on that. 

An American teacher, establishing an open classroom, niay be 
working with students who' seem to view suggestions or requirements 
as an infringement on their independence afid who resist from the 
beginning. The teacher then has to face the problem of boundaries, 
requirements, and authority right at the start when he or she is least 
prepared and most uncertain of what he or she is trying to do In the 
classroom. This situation.is made more difficult if the teacher is 
especially vulnerable to resistance or challenge from students. 
^ Among teachers (especially young teachers attracted to open 
education), there does seem to be a significant proportion who see 
open education as an approach which will allow them noi to exert 
authority m the classroom. Thus when the students begin the 
inevitable prpcess.of testing the teacher, too often what is'revealed 
is an adult who is uncertain of his or her own authority, reluctant 
to provide boundaries, to make demands of students, and to help 
stude^nts be less bound by their own immediate impulses/ 

If open education is to flourish in the United States it seems ^ 
. important that such broad and deep cultural differences be taken 
into account. This might include greater efforts to win initial -^'^ 
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support from parents and community groups, and more preservice 
and in-service support for teachers so that they have a clearer 
understanding of how they are proposing to structure their ' 
classroom. 

WUhin such broad differences between the cultures, there are 

also major differences in the cultures of the schools of the two 

nations. Lillian Weber, in making a cross-culturgi comparison in her 

book The English Infant Schools and Informal Education, writes: 

r ) 

By the time 1 returned to Amenca it had become clear to me that the 
whole fabric, not just the pieces, of the entity I've described, English 
publicly maintained infant education, was different from the long-standing 
institutional forms on which American public school systems were built.** 

Thus "the whole fabric" of the schools in which open educatfon 
began and is developing is different from the fabric of tfte schools 
into which some educators are trying to introduce open education 
in America. Weber was particularly struck by the fadt that in 
comparison with the English schools she saw, American school 
systems are standardized, top-down bureaucratic systems with 
little room for mitiative on the part of principals, much less teachers. 
This tradition of autonomy for head teachers^nd teachers in 
England is important but in my view another criti6al element which 
combined with this atmosphere of autonomy to help produce open 
education is the size of schools. 

I have worked with student teachers in an elementary school 
in New York City with two thousand stydents. In England a^rimary 
school of three hundred students is consicjered quite sizeable. 
In a small school a head teacher with dutpnomy can begin to create 
a particular tone or atmosphfere in the school. The reduced amount 
of paperwork in a small and less bureaucratic system means he or 
she can work closely with the staff as an educational leader. He or 
she knows the names of all the children and knows each staff 
member very well. 

The fact that the teachers have, by tradition, a high degree of ^ 
autonomy means that, rather than issuing instructions, the head 
teacher works in a more collegial way to influence practice. The 
autonomy means that classrooms and schools can and do differ 

Lillian Weber. The English infant School and Informal Education. 
Engiewood Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. * 
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widely, and iMs important not to imagine that everytliing in British 
primary education is "open." The fact of relative autonomy for 
headmistresses and teachers means that triere are schools with 
desks in neat lines, where phildren parrot responses in unison, and . 
a mile down the road may be one of the schools which have become 
showpieces of open education. 

Open education began in these small autonomous schools 
partly because, it seems to me, in them it is possible more easily to 
establish the relations among adults which allow and encourage 
the sort of learning that open education values. In a small school 
with a tradition of respect for the individuality of other teachers it 
is possible for adults to support, help, and learn from one another.* 
If the adults are not supporting, helping, and learning in this way 
then I think it less likely that the children will feel able to learn and 
to help one anothdr. In a small school a child is more likely to have 
the sense of security that comes from being part of a society where 
he or she knows everyone, is known by everyone, and has some 
sense of personal significance. This security can provide a safe 
placejrom which to undertake the risks involved in learning. 

Size is an important factor but behind the issue of sizeJies an 
attitude of mind. The attitude responsible for the production of 
large elementary schools has been influenced more by ideas of 
Efficiency taken over from^the world of business than by educational 
ideas, and Weber sees such attitudes permeating the American 
educational culture. Standardization, systematization, and control 
through centralized curriculum are antipathetic \o open education. 
One of the challenges facing advocates of of)en education in 
America is to find a modus Vivendi between the prevailing culture 
of the schools and the assumptions and needs of a more open 
approach to learning. 

, Holistic Approach to Openness 

All aspects of a culture are linked to the other parts, and 
another broad difference between the culture of British and 
American schools has connections with questions of size and 
efficiency and goes beyond them. What happens in British primary 
schools tends to be more holistic, or all of a piece, while in America 
things tend to be somewhat more segrhented. Large American 
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elementary schools have special teachers in such areas as drama, 
science, art, music, and physical education while smaller systems 
use traveling teachers. In the United Kingdoifi such specialists, 
partly for reasons of economy, are rarer, and the individual 
classroom teacher takes on many of these areas as part of Kis or her 
regular teaching. The level of expertise involved in the teaching 
may suffer but, to compensate, there is the possibility of a much 
greater integration of learning. Visitors to open classrooms 
comment on the way learning seems to flow, with activity in math 
affecting children's painting, or their reading affroting their drama 
and movement. Such a flow is made more possible because ihe 
teacher has responsibility for working with all these areas and.can 
be alert to useful connections. In this way an integration of 
cognitive, aesthetic, and affective concerns is made possible. By 
contrast a teacher attempting an open classroom in the United 
States may find this flow of learning harder to sustain. A colleague 
who is a subject area specialist may resent what seems like 
intrusion onto his of her "turf," materials may be unavailable to the 
classroom teacher because '*paint is ordered only for the art 
teacher," his or her own training as a teacher may not make him 
or her fee! ccnfident in working with music, physics, art, math, 
botany, and much else besides. The free flow of learning which 
some American educators want to see happening in this country's 
open classrooms will only happen if the teachers are enabled to be 
more free and flowing themselves; free from too muc^ external 
control, free to trust the capacity of children to learn, flowing in 
the sense of being able to go sometimes where the learning of the 
children seems to want to go rather than where the lesson plan 
and curriculum guide say it is supposed to go. 

This holistic approach is deepened in Britain because the 
religious and civil domains are interwoven, rather than demarcated. 
Each morning the whole school comes together for an assembly 
which is part religious service and part community meeting and 
Which can incease the sense of participation in a manageable 
human group with something in common. In British schools this 
morning assembly is augmented by a regular element of religious 
instruction, again generally done by the classroom teacher. At 
its worst this can be soul-deadening and at its best it allows a 
spiritually alive and sensitive teacher to.blend spiritual and moral 
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concerns with the cognitive, affective, and aesthetic. The 
Constitution makes this spiritual and moral dimension difficult to 
approach in the United States, while, as to the whole community 
of a school meeting together, I sometimes wonder if this happens 
only-when someone pulls a fire alarm!' 

I have suggested a numberof differences between British and 
American culture.in general, and the cultures of the school systems 
in particular, which go some way toward explaining the fact that 
attempts to introduce open education into the United States have 
encountered real difficulties. It is also worth" remembering that the 
beginnings of open classrooms in Britain go back more than 
30 years, and it has been and continues to be a slow and organic 
growth of an educational approach developedJn and suited to a . 
particular society. This does not mean that open education cannot 
take root in American soil. Introduced thoughttully and 5<'&wly, with 
careful attention being paid to the particular needs of the situation 
and of the children, it can flourish. 

A Living, Growing Process 

. Perhaps this point about attention to immediate circumstances 
and the needs of the particular grdup of children involved is the . 
fundamental one. Many educators who have gone to the United 
Kingdom have tended to look at room arrangements,,classroom 
practices, and sp^ific materials and to copy these down for later 
introduction into their own classrooms. What they have looked al 
less, it seems to me, is the attitude which existed in the mind of the 
teacher whp established such a classroom. How did he or she 
come to set the room up in this particular way? Almost certainly 
not simply by reading a book, attending a lecture, or observing ' 
another teacher, although some of these things may have.played a 
part. The attitude which produces an open classroom begins with 
the children, their characteristics, their needs, and their learning. 
The teacher then asks, "What can I do to improve the quality of 
the learning?" He or she makes a change, perhaps a modification 
of another teacher's idea, or something quite his or her own, and 
then watches what happens. Does the learning improve? Does the 
idea need modifying, or should it be abandoned? The test for this 
is not whether the change" tarings the classroom nearer to sc^me 
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idealized pigture of what an open classroonn sho.uld be like. The 
test is, do the children learn, do they increase.their capacity to 
continue learning and enjoy their learning? ^ 

Open education is a name being applied to the approach of 
teachers in a group of'^schpols who, in trying to improve the quality 
of learning, have come up with some broadly similar beliefs and 
practices. These are being shared and constantly refined. The 
process is a living, growing one. There is enthusiasm about it, and 
some opposition to it. The particular way these schools are going 
represents an attempt to maximize the learning of chiFdren within 
the context of the particular opportunities and constraints which 
the British educational and. social system presents. 

American educators can learn from the British experience, 
and vice versa, but the American context offers other opportunities, 
arid other problems. If too muoh attention is focused on the other 
side of the Atlantic I am afraid that American teachers may miss 
their unique opportunities and fail to wrestle with their unique 
problems. Som^ of this explains why open education has been 
seen by some people to be failing in America. The temptation is to 
look at the technique and the trappings. The salvation may be to 
lookjat the children and ask how they can be helped to'increase 
their capacity to learn. Then, what happens in more and more 
American classrooms may or may not be called open education, 
but it will be good-education; 
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In September of 1971 , three elementary school teachers in North 
Haven, Connecticut, started an alternative "open classroom" 
pilot project. I was one of them. 

At the end of its third year the project underwent a thorough 
evaluation. Based on that evaluation, the administration 
recommended td the school board that the project be removed 
from its "pilot" status and be officially endorsed as an ongoing, 
Tegular program. The board so voted. 

At least in those terms, the program is a '^success." Although 
no two sets of circumstances are alike, it may be helpful to someone 
else to consider the process we went through to design, to 
implement, and especially to evaluate what we call the 
Integrated-Day or l-D Program. 

We modeled the l-D Program after practices in certain British 
Primary Schools that have become well known in this country 
through the writings of such Americans as Joseph Featherstone, * 
Charles Silberman, Vincent Rogers, Lillian Weber and others, 
as well as through th'e literature of many British educators. We 
have adopted nearly all of the assumptions about children and 
their learning implied in the practices of those British schools, and 
we have been working to adapt those practices to suit American 
conditions, - *^ , . * y 

Many different kinds of practices, however, are called "open 
education." Recently I was on a panel discussing how 
individualized learning lakes place in an open classroom. 
The speaker who preceded me took pains to assure the audience 
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that when he spoke of "open education" he certainly did not mean 
•'British Primary." He went on to talk about putting dhildren "on 
individually guided tracks with daily pre-testing and post-testing 
to cletermine v^hat instructional modules to plug into each child, 
or to decide if a child needed^to be "recycled." 

That is one approach to individualization, but it is a misnomer 
to call it an "open" approach*. It leaves no room for the learner to 
make any significant determinations abOut his or her owp learning 
And his or her own growth. It is founded on the assumption that 
schooling is almost Always based on: a belief that a chi)d is a 
passive and empty vessel and that learning is something somebody 
else does to the child. Such programs try to assemble a child's 
mind the way RCA assembles a TV set. , 

When my turn came to speak I assured the audience that what 
I meant by "open" education was "British Primary." Then I talked 
about some of the children in the l-D Program, their questions, 
explorations, decisions, projects," their mistakes and conflicts, 
their exuberance, their grovyth as learners and people. 

This chapter, however, is not a description of children's 
activities, nor an account of how we try to run open classrooms 
modeled on British Primary school methods, nor an attempt to 
justify the philosophy behigd our approach to open education. 
What this chapter focuses on is how one such program has 
si/rvived successfully when it does not fit the notiofi of schooling 
•most people hold. What follows^is a presentation of events 
significant to our development. A crucial aspect of that development 
has been our struggle with evaluation, and that topic is given 
speoial attention. 

This chapter, then, is more bones than flesh; it outlines those 
forces and structures relevant to our success, but suggests little 
of the joy and pain, the blood and guts, of living with it every day. 

A Beginning jn Openness 

In 19§9. after having taught high school English for ten years, 
, \ went to teach the fourth grade at an elementary school in North 
Haven. There I met several fine, experienced teachers,Wo of 
whom, Joyce ^farnson and Beth Stott, later began the l-D Program 
with me. . 

• 3* 
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The next year I took a sabbatical to study British Primary 
education under Vincent Rogers at the University of Connecticut. 
This included spending some time in well-established British 
Primary Schools in Oxfordshire, Engiand,„and visiting several open 
classroom projects in the New Vork, Coripecticut, and" Boston areas. 

Ir> January of that year I wrote a position paper called "The 
Integrated-Day Approach as a Possibility in North Haven." This 
paper was submitted to the superintendent with the understanding 
that he would distribute it to the members of the administrative ^ 
council for consideration. 

The paper had two sections/ Orte section discussed the 
assumptions underlying the integrated-day approach to learning. 
The other suggested a design for implenrfenting a program based dn 
those assumptions, including such practical considerations as 
staffj/ig, the role of the teacher, room arrangement the principle 
that the way space is used is more impi)rtant than time, the 
integration of basic skills with other learning experiences, record 
keeping, selection of children, and the role of parents. 

The section dealing with these underlying assumptions was 
later condensed to one page. This one-page statement of the 13 
assufnptions has served as the central document behind each step 
of the l-D Program's evolution, so it is.worth stating in its entirety: 

ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE 1-0 PROGRAM 

. 1. Erik Erikson calls the stage from about 5-12 the age of industry. 
The chi|(^. learns best when he Is active, moving, communicating, sharing, 
tinkering, pulling things together, taking things apart, manipulating 
concrete materials, in short, using all his senses in activities that are 
real to him. To squelch this is to run the risk of what Erikson calls 
"Inferiority." 

2. As an active learner, the child is the principal agent in his own 
cjgvelopmenl. He is innately curious about the world and initiates 
activity ,lo explore and learn about it. • % 

3. Learning is something a child does, it is pot something done 
to him. . ^ , 

4. Each child is unique in the way he learns. 

5;^he best learning starts from the child's experiences and 
interests. 

6. Over a period of lime every child should learn important skills 
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and principles, such as the three R's. These are the tools of. the culture. 
Most children come to school wantirxg to learn these. 

^ 7. To a cbild, reality is ^whole, ^ unity, not divided into separate 
subject area^ and-isolated skills. 

.8.^ Play is a child's work. When a.chlld initiates activity in which 
he gets involved — and all children dt) — he is playing and working. 

9. ^ A school, a classroom; should be a rich learning environment 
deliberately designed with fnuch to explore, to wonder about, and to get 
active with. It should extend into the community and relate to the homa 
The teacher's role is to assess and guide the learnmg toward long-range 
objectives he has clearly in mind. - ^ 

10. Aesthetics ar^ the heart of a child's world. As Silberman says, 
"poetry, music, painting, dance, and the.other arts are not frills to be . 
indulged in if time is left over from the real business of^education; they^ 

*are the real business of education." ^ 

1 i. Assessment of a child's efforts and growth should t)6 made on 
the basis of his individual learning.* How one child compares with 
another is irrelevant to a teacher's work. What is important is that each 
child shall have opportunities to employ his own powers in activities 
that have meaning. Mistakes are not failures. Evaluations must not be 
turned into judgments. \ 

12. Children need to learn to live together. They need the^ chance 
to experiment socially as well as intellectually. They need adults who 
a"re dedicated to helping them work through the*solutionaof th^ir 
interpersonal and.personal problems well as their abademic ones. 

13. Childhood is a stage of lifejn itself, to be enjoyed and savored; 
It is not,simply something to be passed through on the way to adulthood. 

. After the administrators had had time to read the position 
paper, the superintendent arranged for me to meet with the 
administrative council. My goal wa§ to get one of the seven 
elemenlaft^cbool principals to consider the idea of starting an 
alternative integrated-day pilot project for grades 1-3 in his or 
her schopl. After three hours of discussion, no one offered to 
take it on. , S . ' i 

That could easily have been the end of the whole idea except 
that the superintendent made a key decision: he announced ttiat 
if I went to the Curriculum Steering Committee and to ti}e school 
board and received their approval, hie would decide which school 
to put the pilot project in. 

^ Charles E. Silberman. Cnsis m the Classroom. New York. Random Hdase.' 
Inc.. 1970. p. 6. * , • 
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• With^that in mind Joyce and Beth began to work witt^me s 
more closely. We met with the.Curriculum Steering Committee in 
February. This committee, made^up of representative teachers and 
administrators from each of the schools in the district, has the 
power to vote for or against new programs. Once they were ^ 
assured that no teacher would be forced to teach in such a program 
and thaf parents would volunteer for it so that no child would be 
forced to be in it, they gave their approval. 

In order to give the proposal a full hearing, the superintendent 
arranged a special meeting with the school board in March. Board 
members had been givenliterature on open education to read, 
' Vincent Rogers attended the meeting as a consultant. After a 
couple of hours -of discussion, during wKich the superintendent 
voic^ his support of the program, the scliool board voted 
unanimous approval of a pilot project. The board specified one . 
condition: the pilot project could not cost any more than a regular 
program. We agreed. We did not want to run the risk of having 
the program criticized on the grounds that it cost more than the 
conventional program. 

In turn we stipulated three conditions that the board 
agreed to: 

1. The l-D Program would begin with grades 1-3, and it would 
expand a grade upward each year so that the children would 
continue in this type of a program as long as their parents wanted it. 

2. No "hard" evaluation would be made for three years, 
although a yearly assessment of [he program s progress would be 
submitted to the board. 

3. If after thjree years the program proved to be successful, it 
would be officially endorsed as an ongoing alternative program with 
vertical expansion a grade a year right up through high school 

so that ultimately there would be a K-12 alternative school for those 
parents who wanted it. 

Soon after the meeting with'the school board, the supenittendent 
selected the Ridge Road Elementary School as the location for the 
pilot project. For some time a small group of vocal parents from 
the Ridge Road District hSd been after the school to be more 
flexible. The principal had tried to satisfy these parents with small 
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* changes m the school's program, he was^^y)Cerned that any major 
change might do more harm than good. Once the decisfcp was 
made, however„h^ expresse,d bis willingness to help in any way 
- he could. ^ V • 

^ With the principal's help we set up a meeting in April for all 
, Ridge Road parents who would have children in grades 1, 2, or 3 
the follq\/ving September. Nearly three hundred people'turned^^out.. 
The principal introduced me. I showed slides of British schools and 
referred to the list of 1 3 assumption's which had been sen{ td the 
parents. Then Joyce spoke about the learning of writing and 
reading from a language experience approach, and Beth talked 
^ about the learning of math from a manipulative, experiential ^ 
approach. , 

We tried hard not to sound as if we were criticizing the 
conventional pr'ggram. Our approach was not better or wo'rse, 
simply different, with a view of child development and of how 
children learn that is different from that of the conventional ' 
instructional program. Our position was that p^arent^ have a* right to 
a choice, based on their own value systems, about what is 
wQfthwhilft for their children.! 

Nonetheless, the parents pressed'us for "hard data," for test 
results and Research statistics, to pVove that our way was better. . 
WeVad anticipated some of t>iis, but wp had not realized how much 
anxiety, even hostility, could be arous^.^ Our answers, of course, 
did not satisfy anyone looking for quantifiable certainties. Indeed^ 
vye are suspicious of the numbers game in all its manifestations and 
^ said so, which helped to clear the air. Qijantifiable research has its^ 
placB, but p^rhapsTHUch less in education than educationists ^ 
(especially in academia) l)ave been forced .to accept In order to ^ 
apjje^pi^pectable in an.agje that worships technology. « 

On the other hand^^^^uspect that many parents didn't cdre at 
^a!l qbout "hard data" but simply wanted to size up the^three . 
teachers. These parents.tru^ted more their subiective intui{ibns than 
they did any figures, Perhaps they know thaf^h^fe is not much ^ 
(J welfable research^to^pport anything in educationf ) 
* * In arty case we did satisfy enough parents so that ^0 children 
were signed up for the pc^jarhtha/nlghf. Parents of another * 
75 children expressed interest but wanted morelime to think it ove). 

■ '\ . ■ 
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< 

To begin the program we needed approximately 75 children, 
ideally 25 at each of the three grade levels. Accordingly, we held 
another meeting in May just for those 75 parents who were on the 
fence. We ran the meeting informally, simply answering questions, 
most of which were about reading. At the end of the evening, 
25 more children were signed up. We now had our 75, and happily 
the total broke down to about 25 at each grade level. 

# 

Ffr$t Yep- 

It i^^k most oflhe. summer for the three of us to setTjp our ' 
rooms. We made a point of getting to know the parents, and many 
helped to set up the rooms. We decided not to do complete vertical 
grouping. Beth and I would have classes of first and second graders 
.mixed, but Joyce would take aii of the third graders. Although our 
three rooms were adjacent to each other at one 'end of a corridor 
and we planned on the children being able tp move quite freel/ • 
from one roo.m to another, we were not team teaching in the usual 
sense of that term. Each of us would have a self-contained class 
and 25 children we were totally responsibje for. In other words, 
we were not going "open space," a concept more in keeping with 
individualized instruction than with individualized learning. » 

To try to capture the exhaustion and the exhilaration of that 
first year would require a book and is not the purpose of this 
chapter. The following points, however, highlight some pf the 
significant organizationaj^and political developments during the yea 

— ^The principal became actively supportive of the l-D Program 
taking the position tnat both open and conventional approaches are 
viable ways^to educate children. ThT^ helped to alleviate tensions 
between the two staffs. 

— ^The !-D Program vyas instrumental in getting the school 
board to develop a policy letting parents drive small groups of 
children on "experience trips" v/ithout the teacher. 

• — ^There were too many visitors the first year, almost four 
hundred! We developed a Visitor's Guide and a regular procedure 
for visitors. 

— We developed close contacts with the parents, using them 
in the class, calling them at night, being available at any time for 
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them to talk to, and setting up evening adult classes on everything 
from Piaget's theories to making games. 

— We,had close ties with'the University of Connecticut; for 
example, each of us had a student teacher through most of the year. 

In addition to the many meetings and telephone calls with 

parents, twice a year we followed the policy of the school system 

and held a foi nial conference with each child's parents, once in 

Novernber and again in ApVil. At these conferences we concentrated 

on showing parents the actual work their children were doing in.all 

areas: books the children had made or written, the books they 

were currently reading, phonics games they were playing, matti 

materials they were using, art work they had done (much of which 

would be displayed in the room or in the corridors), or projects 

they were pursuing. The emphasjs was on presenting the actjual 

activity of each child to his or her parents without applying any 

secondary standard of a grade or a comparative norm. We would 

discuss how the child wa3 progressing compared to how we felt 

she or hq might'progress, but never in cornparison to jiow other 

children were progressing (see assumptiWi 11). In January and 

' again in June we wrote a detailed evaluation for each child and 

sent it to the parent's in lieu of the standard report card. 

To assess the first year we devised the following three-part 

procedure:/ 

* • ^ 

1 . In order to determine the extent to which we were 
operating the l-D Program consistent with our philosophy, we put 
the 13 assumptions into the form of a rating scale. Then we asked 
eight observers, four administrators from within ttie system and 
four college or state level people from outside the system, each to 
spend a day in the program. The task of each was to judge on 

a continuum from "strongly agree" to ''strongly disagree" the extent 
to which the program was practicing its assumptions. All of the 
observers agreed that the program was attempting tQ'meet all of 
the assumptions to a sigQificant decree. z*' 

2. In order to get feedback from the parents we asked them 
to respond in writing to five questions regarding (a) their child's 
attitudes toward school and learning, (b) their child's feelings about 
himself or herself; (c) what relationship the child was making 
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^ between school and home; (d) their reactions to their child's 
•progress in skills in the three R's; and (e) their feelings about their 
child's attitudes toward.reading, writing, and math. Over 80 percent 
of the questionnaires were returned. Only a small fraction of the 
answers was negative in any way. The parent^ were supportive and 
apparently pleased. 

3.* W^gave,each child about two dozen standard skill sh^e|p 
in readingland math at about the level we anticipated each Qhild 
to be to see if the "level" we assumed he was at in conventional 
terms was about right. In every cas4 the chil^ knew the skills 
we knew he would know, and did not know the ones we knew he 
would not know. 

9 

The principal, impressed with the results after only a year, put 
together a 34-page packet for the central office and for each school 
board member summarizing in detalLthe procedures and the results 
of the-three-part-assessment ^ 

In the spring we invited kindergarten^parents to a meeting ^ 
because we v/ere only seeking children for the first grade for the 
next year. The format was the same as the year before except that 
instead of showing slides of British schools, we had slides of our 
program. More important, the parents were able to visit the 
l-D classrooms. The equivalent of one class of first graders were 
enrolled, precisely what we had hoped for. 

Second Year 

For the second year we planned on two fi/st-second grade 
classes and two third-fourth grade glasses. (In keeping with the 
nongraded approach we are actually practicing, we have tried to get 
away from referring to grade levels but have been unable to do so.) 
Beth decided to take a leave of absence to visit open classrooms 
elsewhere, especially in North Dakota. Because teachers work so 
closely together in the program, Joyce and I were allowed to 
become actively involved in the hiring process. 

The second year there was less pressure from outside to prove 
ourselves, but there was a greater desire within us to move from a . 
makeshift operatton to doing it right. While we still believed that 
an open program should ultimately operate at no more cost than 
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Using junk imigmitively is desirable in in open program, but w« became 

impatient with so much makeshift materiai. 

a regular program and perhaps cost even less, there is an initial 
outlay that is deSifable to put together a decent open-learning 
environment, from significantly different kinds of furniture and 
architectural a. . angements, to decent animal cages and sets of tools 
for working clay. We had assumed that because we would not be 
using class sets of basal readers, workbooks,-and subject'texts, 
that that money would be available for other uses. It became clear 
that not enough is made available that way to start a program. 
(We did get a few hundred dollars of leftover Title III money without 
which we would have been in real trouble, it bought enough 
manipulative math equipment and art supplies to get by.) 

We also needed a "kitty" that we could draw from for 
spur-of-the-moment purchases. We learned that is not legal in 
Connecticut, so we developed our own isitty putting in money from . 
talks and workshops and our honorariums for training student 
teachers. Like most conscientious teachers in any program, we, 
spent hundreds of additional dollars out of our own pockets. 

The first year we made do by scrounging wtierever we could, 
cellars, attics, garages, tag sales, dumps, warehouses, begging at 
stores. Being resourceful and using junk imaginatively is desirable 
in an open program, too much of the slick and commercial is not 
in keeping with an open philosophy, yet there is a limit, and the 
limit is reached when the environment looks and feels dilapidated, 
cluttered, a collection of stuff that everybody else has thrown away. 
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Then it gets in,the way of the order and the aesthetic quality that is 
needed for children to feel good and learn beautifully. Th^t second 
year'v\ie developed higher standards for what a learning envirpnment 
should be and became impatient with ho much makeshift material. 

Although we had no choice but to operate in a makeshift way, 
Ironically we came under attack for it: we were told by the fire 
marshal to get rid of the rugs we had scrounged; the health 
inspector told us not to use the wooden animal cages we had built; 
we were warned that dressup clothes from home might caiTy 
diseases; ^ire and safety regulations kept us from using the hallways 
as we wanted to; we were told not to let the children go barefoot 
in the gymnasium. There was one nassle after another related in 
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part to the makeshift quality of how we had to operate and in part 
to a school mentality obsessed with the cautious and antiseptic life. 
During the second year some of the only humor we had outside of 
our work with the children came when we would chuckle over our 
attempts to create more relaxed and humane learning experiences 
for children while we were almost killing.ourselves to do it! 

On top of all this the central office made the decision to give 
standardized tests to every grade throughout the system in a show 
of ''accountability." Throughout the year we had been in a dialogue 
with the administration about what made sense from an l-D point of 
view regarding testing and evaluation. This culminated in a position 
paper I wrote called "The Mystique of Standardized Testing." It 
drew on material from the NEA, from a Rand Corporation study, 
from Lillian Weber and Deborah Meier in New York, and from 
Ed Dyer and Ted Chittenden at Educational Testing Service, among 
others. After several meetings, the central office decided to test 
only grades 3, 6, and 9. Because we felt \^e had some influence 
on that decision, we compromised and agreed to have our third 
graders tested with the rest. So far as we know nothing was ever 
(Jone with the test results. 

We also spefit a good dea) of time the second year putting 
together a position paper justifying the inclusion of kindergarten 
in the l-D Program, the administration agreed to this so the 
subscription meeting for the next year mcUuded parents of 
pre-krndergaijten as well as kindergarten children. 

There was ress pressure for a formal assessment the second 
year than there had been the first year. The central office had 
designed a rating s6ale with the awkward but accurate title of 
"A Parent's Perception of Fundamental Beliefs of^Education in the 
Elementary School^s of T^orth Haven.** It was to be given to a random 
selection of parents throtmhout.the system, OnTt^ere 16 questions 
ranging from "To what exftent does your child's school— its total 
experience and environmentr— exert a positive influence on his 
well-being?" to a variety of questions on the development of skills, 
the promotion of individual inta»;ests, the minimizing of tension and 
fear, the fostering of good humarkrelations, and so on. The 
questionnaire was so compatible with the 13 l-D assumptions that we 
decided to use it with all of our parents. ^ 
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The l-D Program came out looking good on the questionnaire. 
This wasn't surprising since parents volunteered for the program. 
But the results did do two things: first they indicated that with our 
parent population we were accomplishing not only our own goals 
but also the official goals of the system; and second the results 
were an.endorsement of the program on the same basis that was , ^ 
being applied to the rest of the system. The school board accepted 
' the results of the questionnaire as the second year's assessment. 

Third Year ' ' . 

Going into the third year it looked as if We would have a solid . 
staff of five veteran teachers, including Beth who planned to returri 
and take one of the K-2 classes. Then I got an offer from 
Dartmouth College to become Director of Elementary Education. 
Although torn by doubts, I took it. I was abandoning in its crucial 
third year a program I had been instrumental in starting. 

All the frustrations of the second year were put aside under 
the weight of the third-year evaluation to determine the future of 
the program. J kept in touch with the principal and,with the staff 
and felt both pleased by how it was being handled and empty 
at riot being part of it. 

The ciecisive third-year evaluation had four parts: 

1 . By far the most important part was a Pupil's Attitude 
Inventory. Above all else the l-D staff wanted to know how the 
children jn the program perceived their experience. This was more 
important than testimony from outside observers, inside observers, 
or even parents. • * 

The Inventory, essentially a technique for interviewing 
.children, was developed in Chicago In 1970-71 by the research 
staff of a follow-Through Project directed by Dan Scheinfeld. It 
was refined by Nancy Miller and others at the Center for Teaching 
and Learning at the University of North Dakota. The interview 
questionnaire, ^called "And What Do You Think?'* revolves around 
20 key questions asked of the children. According to Nancy Miller, 

The interview attempts to learn whether the child perceives the 
environment as contafning a variety of options, if the child is able to act 
upon what he or she wants to do (a project or something he or she^wants 
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to learn more about) and if not— why not, if the child sees the materials 
and the peopie in the room as resources helpful to or hindering his or h.er 
movement and goals, whether the child perceives himself or herself as 
* an influencing agent able to bring about change, and the child's general 
feelings about the classroom and whether the child is able to express and 
act upon those feelings. The children's responses will also help In 
understanding the characteristics and the extent of the structure of the 
room and the relationship between this structure and the children's 
movement.- 

The actual interviewing of 11 girls and 11 boys, evenly 
distributed from throughout the gr'ades and selected at random, was 
conducted by two outsiders knowledgeable about the l-D Program 
but not directly connected with it. Tape recordings were made of 
the interviews. The l-D staff listened to the more than 36 hours of 
tapes and recorded the responses of the children. From these 
recorded responses 17 generalizations were derived regarding the 
attitudes of the children toward their experiences in the l-D Program. 
A highly positive correlation was established between the 
17 generalizations ancj the 13 assumptions that underlie the 
l-D Program. 

2. The system-wide parent questionnaire used in the second 
year was given again to all l-D parents. This time the responses to 
the 16 questions were more systematically analyzed. The high 
positive feedback from parents continued. 

3. A detailed descriptive summary was made of the recording 
and reporting procedures used by the l-D teachers, these have 
already been discussed above in some detail under the summary 
of the first year. It is important to emphasize that each l-D teacher 
developed his own procedure for each of the following, (a) keeping 
track of skills in math, reading, language, and inquiry usually by 
way of some system of individual skill cards, (b) keeping actual work 
of a child where possible especially in art, in written work, with 
projects, etc, (c) keeping anecdotal records of a child's emotional, 
social, and attitudinal growth, and (d) using the above records to 
report formally to parents four times a year, and informally 

many times. 

'* Nancy Miller. "History and Development, of the Children's Interview." 
Unpublished paper. Grand Forks, University of North Dakota, June 1973. 
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4. Flow charts of children's actual activities over a period of 
time were developed from anecdotal records to show the flow and 
integration o'f learning experiences. 

All of the materials related to the four parts of the evaluation 
were put together into a 3Q-page report, and a copy of the report was 
given to each school board member. A special school board 
meeting was held to review the report and to determine the future 
of the program. At the meeting, each l-D staff member made an 
oral presarttation related to one of the above parts. The report 
also included an introduction summarizing the history and 
philosophy of the l-D Program, as.well as the following 
recommendations which were presented by the school principal. 

1. The "pilot" status be dropped and the l-D Program be 
endorsed as an ongoing alternative expanding a grade a year 
until it is a full K-12 program. ' 

2. The l-D staff members continue to have a major'say in the 
recoritment of personnel to the program. . . 

3. The l-D staff be allocated that proportion of the Ridge Road 
School budget equivalent to its percentage of the student population 
with authority to determine how it is spent. 

4. A full-time pajd teacher aide be assigned to the l-D Program. 

All four recommendations were approved. At least in terms 
of formal procedures, then, we had been officially deemed a 
success. , 

I say "we*' because that is how I fejt as I kept in close touch 
with the above proceedings throughout the year. The feeling 
became so strong that in the spring I resigned from Dartmouth 
to return to where, for me, the action is. I didn't feel that what 
I was doing at Dartmouth matched in significance the pioneering 
that is going on in the l-D Program In North Haven. 

In some ways, however, the pioneering is Just beginning. The 
next step for the program is its transition to the junior high level. 
The junior high in North Haven includes grades 7 and 8 and is fed 
by all of the elementary schools. Expanding a program based on 
l-D assumptions to that level with children who have been in such 
a program for several years is breaking new ground. The 
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founi^ation has been laid at the Ridge Road School, but not without 
problems that will continue to plague us. Nonetheless there is a 
sensepf satisfaction 'and of hope that makes it all w^orthwhile. 

Significant Factors 

In closmg, two questions deserve attention. One is: What 
contributed to the success of the l-D Program? Several factors 
seem significant: 

1. Experienced teachers who had been with the system for 
some tihne in one capacity or another andjhad gained a certain 
credibility initiated the program. On the one hand this meant that 
even those who disagreed with them acknowledged their 
credibility as educators; on the other hand it meant they knew the 
system, how to work through channels, how to keep key people 
informed. They weren't innocent. 

2. The teachers took active leadership in the program. Most 
importantly this meant that they anticipated needs so that they were 
on top of key issues such as evaluation, recruitment of children and 
staff, communications with parents, or expansion to the junior high. 

3. It can't be overemphasized how important it was during that 
first year for the three teachers to have each other for support 
during all the moments of doubt and frustration. f y 

4. The program was evaluated on the program's terms, pot 
on conventional terms such as standardized test scores. The 
program sought ways to be accountable for all the goals it said it 
would be accountable for. These included the three R's, but not as 
isolated skills measured against a norm. The overall learning 
behaviors and learner attitudes of individual learners were what 
mattered. Standardized tests not only do not measure these but 
actually subvert such concerns because what they do measure 

is given'such outlandish importance. We are convinced that there 
is considerable evidence that the single-minded push for docile and 
uniform test passers at 6, 7, and 8 contributes significantly to so 
many nonreader6 and ''reluctant learnfers'* at 16, 17, and 18. 

5. The teachers were given three years to work through the 
program before being evaluated. If anything, that is a minimal 
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amount of time, just, a beginning. But given the mentality of instant 
results that accompanies most new programs in American schools, 
it was a .generous amount of time. 

6. Even in moments of their own doubts and ambivalence, 
the parents remained supportive and helpfuL We are convihced 
that parents need to be brought into the process of their children's 
education even more. ' ' 

7. Some key people, notably the superintendent and the 
principal, were responsive. In spite of the frustrations and problems, 
especially during the second year, we never lost.touch with the 
administration. Even in some of the darker moments there was the 

I understanding that we all were working for what was best for , 
the children.' . ' ' . * • ' ^ 

' 8.^ The program was voluntary. Sojne*may see that as the 
* most important factor-to.its success,,and it cannot be denied that 
. being an identified ^"alternative" gave the teachers the freedom 
to operate more on their owrf terms. The heart of an^open 
education program, however, is the consideration" given to each 
child as an individual and making whatevi&r arrangements necessary 
to contribute to his ultimate development as a person and a learner. 
An alternative program might^make tl^t^easier, but I am not 
convinced it is necessary. The irony is that we have to develop 
an alternative program to try to accomplish what should be at 
the center of every program. / 

Asking what factors contributed to tbesuccess of the 
l-D Program begs the second question: Is Jhe l-D Program really 
a success? Survival and expansion are not enough. The real 
.criterion of success is the extent to which it makes a qualitative 
difference in the lives of the children who come through it. 

The ultimate.goal of open education is something akin to 
rnental health. Mental health is being awake to life; it is feeling 
excited about living and learning; it is related to joy and celebration; 
it is being in touch with one's uniqu^ personal and intellectual 
powers; it is feeling control over one's own destiny. Mental health 
is perceiving school as an institution that promotes that kind of 
growth rather than fostering the sense of anxiety and failure and 
alienation and boredom and purposelessness and docflity that has 
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been shown by an endless.parade of critics to be the real lesson 
most children learn in school even when they do well on the 
standardized tests. Mental health is the only success for which we 
ultimately want to be held accountable. 

In that regard we have taken accountability seriously, stating 
our assumptions," deriving objectives from them, setting up 
practices consistent with them, struggling to make them work, and 
evaluating ourselves accordingly. We wish all programs, all 
teachers, would be as rigorous, no matter what their pedagogy. 
It is too bad that the "accountability" movement i.s so narrowly 
cqnceived, usually deteriorating into trying to find out whether 
skills and information are being pumped in or not according to a 
grade-level, assembly-line timetable — an industrial rather than-an 
educational accounting (which of course is where the term came 
from!). Schools that behave like factoriesT— even factories with 
individually guided assembly lines— could in the long run, ironically, 
be sacrificing children's deeper development and potential for the 
gratification pf immediate scores! 

All schpols, however, claim to have broader goals than that; 
they want to promote positive attitudes about learning along with all 
those skills and all tha( information. Maybe the burden, then, - 
should be on all programs to be as accountable for those broader 
goals as they try to be for skill and information goals. Maybe the 
burden should be on school boards and administrations to broaden 
the notion of accountability so that teachers are not forced to play 
the "skills game" at the expense of other diinensions of human 
development. 

In the l-D Program we used some evaluative instruments of a 
kind that we recommend to all programs if they are serious about 
being accountable for and evaluating all of their goals. Hopefully, 
more such instruments will be coming out in the future. WVe need to 
experiment much more in these directions. 

That may turn out to be a major contributten of .open 
education — keeping the schools honest. Only so can t|iey move 
away from the practice of separating narrow skill development 
from broader human development and consequently become 
accountable for all the goals they give lip service to. For anything 
less than this, they may ultimately have to face the charge of 
malpractice. 
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Several years ago I accepted S position as instructional coordinator 
of two inner-city elementary schools involved ir^a hew foundation- 
universjty-public school'project. Six teachers were hired who 
shared a mutual commitment tc^'open education. They all entered 
the project aware of being young, white, inexperienced, liberal, and 
from "out of town," movirf^ into a world of older,,predominantly 
black, conservative, and.cautious adults, f^evertheless", they were 
buoyed by support for their ideas, by opportunities for staff 
development, and by what lookdci like an opportunity to put ideas 
\ into practice in an urban, public school setting.' They dared believe 
radically different things aboyt children, learning, and. knowledge, 
and were prepared to act on these beliefs. 

September * ^ 

The first week of school, the classroom of one of the teachers, 
not unlike those of Jthe other five: 

DQsks arranged in clusters of four or five, no names on desks, 
children choose where to sit. ^ 

Cardboard furniture, tables, boxes, shelves (all made by the 
teacher) arranged into interest areas at which children are engaged, 
in a variety of activities with a good deal of excitement and noise. 

* This chapter is adapted with the assistance of Beth Barth from. Roland 3. 
Barth. dpen Education and the American School, New York. Schocken 
Books, 1974. 




Rooms are arranged into interest areas at which.children are engaged 
*in a variety of activities: painting, leather work, looking at picture books, 
making things out of yarn, making things out oT clay, watching and handling 
rabbits and gerblls, watching fish in the aquarium. 



painting, leather work, looking at picture books, making.thmgs out 
of yarn, making thipgs out af clay, watohmg and handling rabbits 
and gerbils, watering fish in trie aquariuQm. 

Tt?acher's desk placed at the back of the room, teacher moving 
from activity to activity and from child to child, offering 
encouragement, but also keeping children under control. 

Teacher is smiliQg, kind, soft-spoken, trusting. 
* * 

Children leave the room freely ta go to the bathroom or to the 
water fountain whenever they choose. 
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At times the teacher organizes more directed activities such 
as math^^ames, blocks,^pb^zles, etc. or reading periods on an 
individual basis, usiM mostly library books^ few texts. 

Little or no homework given, unless a child chooses to take* 
home unfinished work or a book of interest. 

A variety of interesting things available to children who are 
finished. 

December 

^Three months later, the same classroom, apain not unlike those 
of the other teachers: 

Desks arranged in four rows with six to a row. Each child is 
assigned to and sitting at a desk with his name on it. 

Mostof cardboard furniture gone. . * , 

No animals. • 

No evidence of leather, yarn, paints, clay. 

Teacher's desk dominates the front of the room from vyhich a 
vast number of dittoed sheets are dispensed. 

Teacher does not smile, rather directs and reprimands children; 
often yells at them in what appears to be almost continuous anger. 

Bathroom pms required to go to the layatory. 

Teacher's permission required to gojothe water fountain. 

Children divided into ability groups for math, working silently 
in their seats on worksheets, workbooks, and textbooks. 

Children divided into three reading groups, each of which 
uses a different level basahext. 

Homework assigned'pach night in math and reading^ 

, What had happened? The changes which took place in these 
classrooms over three months were major, and, from the point of 
view of open education, regressive. The dramatic turnabout involved 
all parties to the 6'ducational enterprise, children, parents, teachers, 
administrators, and the plan of the program itself. Let us examine 
the major sources and forms of resistance to change in the 
direction of openness. 
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The Program 

The Lincoln-Attucks School Program was set up to serve 
six hundred mostly.black students jnitwo inner-city elementary 
schools; It was the.first major attempt to combine private 
foundation support with resources of the university to augment the 
usual offerings of the public school system. The {pundation would 
provide $100,000 to the schools each year for five years^and a lump 
sum of $500,000 to the university; the public schools would provide 
• the services and funds customarily available to elementary schools, 
plus about $180,0Q0 in Titje I funds the first year; the university 
would use the $500,000 from the foundation io recruit and pay for 
several additions to its staff to work in'the program. 

Two adjacent elernentary schools were selected: Lincoln and 
Attucks. Underlying the remarkable concentration of resources 
upon these two schools was a ma/or assumption: because the 
problems of inner-city^children are.great, the resources necessary 
to solve them must be of similar magnitude. • ' 

No good purpose is served if projects are spread so thinly over so 
many educationally deprived children that there is no possibility of 
Significant and permanent advantage to a'ny. Tha guidelines call for a 
massive effort^concentrated on fewer children, thus improving chances of 
achieving substantial gains. 

A great deal was riding on the program. The foundation 
wanted to place its resources in a critical situation, wher^the 
likelihood of success was great and the prospect for dissemination 
higi^. The university needed to relieve growing, often hostile, 
pressures from students and community by becoming significantly 
involved in problems of the innerr city. The school system wanted 
to regain the support of the black conrrmunity. 

In addition toJhese largely unstated goals were the formal 
objectives of the prograrh: % 

To increase our understanding of the respective roles — and their 
interaction— of school, home, and community in individual child 
development and 'learning 

To permit parents, teachers, and administrators to evolve better 
patterns of education 

To enrich curriculum and provide the special services.necessary 
for quality education for all children 
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To develop instructional programs and practices flexible enough to 
strengthen the assets and remedy the needs of a diverse range of pupils 

To improve the relationship betv^een the pupils and their teachers, 
parents, and community 

To improve the students' self-respect, identity, and self-confidence 

' To improve the basic skifis of the students 

To develop patterns of shared responsibility and decision making 
among the parents, the staff, and the students^ 

, These were legitimate ends. However, no one mentioned 
means, the operational specifications to be employed in achieving 
the cjoals. 

... no one'fully understood the problems^of providing quality 
education in city schools. . . . Thus it was decided (at the outset) that no 
specific intervention or method would be introduced during an introductory 
period. It was f.elt that* it would take about a year of observation and 
appraisal before a clear cut indication of program direction would be 
apparent. 

In short, unknown to most, the plan was to study the problems 
thoroughly before determining how to rectify them. This absence of 
a pedagogical plan led to crippling problems, three of which caused 
most of the difficulties: selpctioaof inappropriate schools, 
haphazard choice of staff, and lack of administrative organization 
and leadership. 

The Schools . ^ 

It is not at all clear why two schools were selected for the 
progranj. Lincoln School was constructed in 1928, and for many 
y^'rs it served an Italian neighborhood with a K-6 parochial-public 
education program. With the loss of its middle-class population, 
Lincoln became black andJpwer class— a dumping ground for old 
teachers, inexperienced teachers, and misfits who could not be 
fired. These conditions created a volatile situation. Objections 
of militant parents were reaching threatening proportions. Because 
the foundation-university-public school program seemed to offer 
the resources necessary *for rapid, significant change, Lincoln 
was chosen. 

Parents responded with suspicion. They were told that th^y 
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must be included in the program, that the decision had already been 
made "downtown." Only two of the twelve teachers from the 
previous year were invited to stay on in the new program. An able 
black woman, one of the few teachers in whom parents had 
confidence, applied for the position of instructional coordinator for 
the two schools and was turned down in favor of the author. No one 
from Lincoln was placed in a position of major responsibility in the 
new program. 

Attucks was a new K-4 school in a middle-class community. 
It was selected for inclusion in the program because it was only a 
^mile from Lincoln; its new building offered a fresh start 
unencumbered by traditional people and practices, it was small, 
but it had the second highest concentration of blacks in the city — 
96 percent. 

Unlike the LffTColn parents, those at Attucks jumped at the 
chance to participate in the program. In early May five teachers 
from the previous year's staff who wanted to join the new program 
were hired, and in June their principal was offered the position 
of administrative coordinator- of both schools. 

The contrast betwetjn Lincoln and Attucks is marked. If the 
program had had a fixed rationale, the choice of schools might 
have been different. As it was, the choice of schools was directed 
by expediency and then a rhetoric was imposed. ' The two schools, 
teachers, and parents will work together in every way, and 
cooperate fully as equal partners in the program/* 

The Staff 

Nor did a rationale underlie selection of administrators and 
teachers. The director attempted to fill the stable with strong, dble 
people, without regard for background, color, or sense of direction. 
Furthermore, each was led to believe that she or he would have an 
important place in the new program and would be able to do what 
he or she felt was in the best interests of the children, whatever the 
approach. 

Sixty people were hirfed to serve the six hundred children in the 
two schools. Staff polarization was assured, young/old, black/ 
white; those from out of town/those from the city, university/ 
.nonuniversity, experienced/inexperienced, administrators/ teachers, 
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traditional educators/open educators; prbfessionals/ 
paraprofessionals; Lincoln/Attucks. These tensions were 
aggravated by the absence of a clear policy or educational » 
philosophy, and the lack of clear job descriptions for each of the 
25 nonteaching adults. A variety of firmly held, intrinsically 
contradictory educational beliefs were off and running. 

Administrative Organization 

The third major source of difficulty was the lack of 
.administrative organization and leadership. One principal would 
be responsible for all administrative duties in both schools, and 
another for instructional matters. The planners believed that 
separating the administrative and instructional duties would make 
each principal more effective. Because whites held the positions 
of administrative and instructional coordinators, it was decided, 
for political reasons, that a black would be appointed in each school 
as a kind of "building leader," to handle the *'day-to-day" decision 
making. It was not until decisions had to be made,.until the 
program was called upon to act, that the viability of this \^ 
organizational model was tested — and broke down. 

On the first day of school everyone made decisions. At Lincoln 
the building leader made room assignments, the instructional 
coordinator made room assignments, the director made room 
assignments, and the teachers decided among themseives what 
their room assignments would be. The administrative coordinator, 
the instructional coordinator, the curriculum resource teacher, and 
the director all tried to get supplies from downtown. One teacher 
in distress with her class had 11 administrators descend on her 
the first day to *'help." 

In this state of tension, insecurity, and exhaustion everyone 
quickly reverted to familiar alliances, university people met with 
university people, blacks met with blacks, whites met with whites, 
and the six teachers who shared a commitment to open education 
and who had been trying to dissolve themselves as a unit, regrouped. 
The tentative trust between individuals of diverse backgrounds 
gave way to suspicion and antagonism. 

The long-awaited improvement in services for children was in 
jeopardy and asJhe situation grew worse, the livelihood of 
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intervention from the press, the university, the foundation, the 
superintendent, parents, and militant black groups increased. The 
director and^the head of the university team, fearing a public 
debacle, assumed responsibility, announcing that henceforth. they 
were "codirectors" of the program. But, because they did not know 
where they were going, th.e new codirectors could only attempt to 
minimize dissonance as it arose. This was a defensive and 
dependent orientation, hardly capable oif conveying confidence, 
let alone anticipating subsequent problems. If dissonance was 
minimized it was due more to collective exhaustion than to any 
successful administrative strategies. 

It was in this setting that the six teachers attempted to set up 
open classrooms. Despite their sensitivity to the perils of the 
program they instinctiyely.displayed well-established but 
inappropriate modes of dperating when the going got rough. 
One of the most important concepts was color blindness. They had 
been taught that skin color is only pigment and that there are no 
real differences between black and white people. Furthermore, 
to differentiate is to discriminate! The open educators believed that 
what was best for while children was also best for black children. 
The nature of children, the learning procgss, and knowledge is the 
same for all. They beljeved that education is experience 
encountered, not knowledge transmitted, and that an experience 
curriculum is as appropriate for black "deprived" children as for 
white suburban children. So the six chose to establish open 
classrooms at Lincoln and Attucks. 

Ffesistance to Open Education from Children 

Open educators assume that children learn by exploring a 
variety of materials, by making choices, and by posing and solving 
their own problems. They also assume that children.welcome 
opportunities to.do these things. Th^ children in the program 
did not. The efforts of the six teachers were unsuccessful from the 
beginning. Following theory and intuition, they allowed children 
to make decisions. But children have limited capacity to attend to 
a task and attention becomes even mor^e difficult when many options 
are available. In this case a rich environment of manipulative 
materials only made it less likely that a cfvild could focus on any one. 
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Optn •ducatort atsumt that childrtn laarn by axpioring a variety of 
materials, by making choices, and by posing and solving their own problems. 

A common pattern emerged. A teacher would introduce choice 
into a classroom situation. The children would use the situation to 
disrupt the classroom. The teacher would withdraw the choice, 
often punishing the children as well. Everyone would then feel 
frustrated and resentful. Teachers learned an important lesson - 
quite contrary to open educators* assumptions about children: 
^ trust in children's capacity to make choices is not warranted and 
will be abused. 

Why did this happen? The answer lies in at least two places: 
the needs of the children and the needs of the teachers. As these 
children saw school, only two conditions could exist: firm, 
authoritarian order or chaos. The children were afraid of different 
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experiences; the more different, the more they were afraid. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they were merciless in their demands 
for teacher-imposed order; or that they remained dependent upon 
adult contrCi for any productive, organized experience. The 
children wanted stability and evidence of concern in a familiar form. 
The open classrooms ancf their teachers provided neither. 

Like the children, the six teachers had a polarized conception 
of school: either authoritarian rigidity or creative freedom. 
Unfortunately, the dichotomies of the children and the adults were 
J in directxonflict. Teachers' practices intended to facilitate learning 
were perceived as chaotic by the students, who rejected them out 
of hand. This pushed the teachers more and more toward what the 
students would call order and the teachers would call tyranny. 
The teachers found this distressing. Most soon decided that the 
ideas and practices of open education would not work. They tried 
to revise their leaching along more traditional lines. They set up 
reading groups, introduced basal texts, and required homework. 
But after each attempt, the teacher would usually hate himself or 
herself and the administration, and feel hated by the children as well. 

The teachers were firmly on the horns of a dilemma. They came 
to the conclusion that it would be best to "go straight" only to 
discover to therridismay that thay could not. Wjth no preparation 
^ for the traditional role \/vhich was being denj^ded of them, they 
were unable to assume the role of manager of children and 
transmitter of knowledge. One teacher observed, "What I need 
, is a cram course in being a traditional teacher." 

The difficulties these teachers experienced seem to have 
general significance. Open education attracts many who find the 
"facilitator-of-learning" mantle a comfortable one under which to 
hide. Many advocates of open education have not resolved their 
own authority problems, and are unwilling, if not incapable, of being 
authorities themselves. They identify with the children, and see 
themselves as colleagues in the war against the oppressive system. 
Many have turned to open education because they do not believe 
children should be "managed.'' Yet when teachers are reluctant 
to be directive, children perceive this as insecurity and notas 
caring. They exploit the teacher's conflict oVer assuming a 
directive role and react witlranger, which forces the teacher to 
assume a role he fears and detests. 
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Because the teachers were so caught up in this conflict, they 
were unable to explore appropriate steps or developmental stages 
to lead children from dependence upon authoritarian adults toward 
assuming more responsibility for their own learning and behavior. 

Resistance from Parents 

Not surprisingly the parents, like their children, als6 had a 
model of quality education which resembled a military academy 
more than the open classroom/ Parents expected, wanted, and 
demanded, clear evidence that each child was under the teac/ier's 
control at all times. The only alternative, as the parents saw it, was 
that the children were out of control. They believed that the ipleal 
relationship between teacher and student was that of superordinate 
and subordinate. If the child will but respect and obey his teacher, 
he will learn. 

Parents visiting the classrooms of the six teachers were 
astonished and angered by what they saw. children with their backs 
to the teacher, playing with animals, games, and each other; 
teachers called by their first names; a variety of activities going on 
simultaneously, movement, mess, and noise. The parents considered 
thii disrespectful atid a source of intense embarrassment. Only one 
thing infuriated them more than seeing their children behaving in 
these ways — seeing the teacher do nothing about it. . . one of 
the parents asked me if my room was some kind of psychological 

experiment did I believe that children could not function in 

a neat environment/' 

Some angry parents stormed into the principal's office and 
demanded to i^now, "Why can't this place look like a school?" 
"Where are the textbooks, reading groups, /qrkbooks, worksheets, 
homework?" **Show me what the children a|0 learning," they 
demanded. "If I want my child to go to a zoo, I'll take him to a zoo. 
He's in school to /earn.'* 

Examined more deeply, few parents really objected to the 
animals, the crafts, the woodworking, or to the notion of a "rich 
manipulative environment." The parents and the teachers wanted 
the children to "catch up" academically with white children. Their 
disagreement was.over sequence. The teachers believed a child 
must have experiences with materials in order to "catch ,iip," that 
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manipulative experiences are a necessary precondition for the 
development of skills and abstract concepts. The parents, on the 
other hand, knew their childVen were several grade levels behind . 
in most subjects; they saw games, toys, animals, blocks, and other 
manipulative materials as frivolous'^and appropriate only after 
children have "caught up'* on skills, concepts, and disciplines, 
'through drill any workbooks. 

Perhaps provoked by what they found lacking in the teacher's . 
professional behavior, parents began to focus on what they expected 
of the teachers' personal behavior. A teapher's dress should be 
modest, sober, supplying ample coverage. There was concern 
about where the staff lived. The six teachers, living Peace Corps-like 
beside th^ schools, made parents extremely anxious. "How can 
my child I'espect^a teacher who lives in that shabby house?" It also 
upset the black teachers in the program, for whom it raised the 
uncomfortable question of whyf/iey were not living in the school 
community instead of in the wrtite suburbs. 

^ The differing expectations of teachers and parents about 
quality education placed the two groups on a collision course. 
Concerned parents wrote a letier requesting that a black principal . 
be appointed; they applied pressure to move the teachers out of the 
neighborh6od; they wrote petitions demanding the six teachers be 
fired. Withholding themselves, by not coming to meetings or 
conferences, was perhaps ,the most devastating tactic parents 
employed to weaken and u||dermine the personal security of the 
six teachers and to, kill their attempts at innovation. 

More than a concern for appearances, traditions, morality, 
and their own egos led parents to a military academy concept of 
quality education. Thei^^reasoning had logic. "We want our children 
to go to high school, to college, to get a good, white-collar job, to 
have a home, a car^t^d raise a family. In short, we want them to 
do what you (whites) have done." "If our children.have the kind 
of educational experience you had they too will make it." "But, 
since our children are starting with many strikes against them, since 
they are already behind in reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
self-control, they will have to have your educational experience 
only more so. More respect, more obedience, more authority, more 
'^homework, more^oo.ks, more discipline." 

Paradoxically, although parents did not like what was 
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happening to their children in school, they were reluctant to risk 
anything different. Their implicit mandate to the program was 
to improve dramatically their children's education . . . without 
significantly changing anything. Under such a mandate, the greater 
the deviation from traditional educational methods the more 

4 

resistance could be expected, i 

Resistance to Open Education from Administrators 

The six teachers had expected to participate in important 
school decisions, particularly those which directly concerned them. 
They assumed tl)at administrators would make decisions about , 
routines ^nd schedules, whereas decisions concerning substantive 
issues, such as curriculum, report cards, discipline, homework, or 
rules, would be group decisions. In short, the six teachers expected 
to find a democratic decision-making model in the program, a model 
somehow consistent with ideas of open education. ^ 

What they found was a power vacuum caused by the lack of a 
clear plan and strong leadership. Seeking to fill the vacuum were 
a dozen power-seeking and frightened administrators. Each 
member of the administration and of the university team.had a great 
deal, personally and professionally, riding on the program. For 
most this was the first position of significant responsibility, and, 
like all first Experiences, it carried with it unreasonably high 
expectations and a good^deal of insecurity. They felt that long years 
of personal experience, their superi^or knowledge of their own race 
(for the blacks), and their positions of responsibility in the program 
entitled them to make important judgments and to have those 
judgments respected and carried out by the rest of the staff, 
particularly by teachers. In short, the university and schpol 
administrators expected the same respect and obedience they had 
accorded their superiors for many years. 

. Confronted with demands for traditional practices by 
authoritarian administrators, the six teachers found themselves in 
a situation they had neither anticipated nor were ready to deal with. 
On the one hand, they felt they should be supportive, especially to 
the black administrators, on theother they brought a pronounced 
hostility and distrust of authority figures, parenjs, professors, or 
school administrators. Black authoritarians defied their 
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categorization system. What teachers saw to be incompetent 
behavior could not be called incompetent without black and white 
fearing such accusations were based upon color of skin, not 
• performance. 

Their first, and perhaps easiest, response was to make 
concessions of form. When "orderly" rooms were demanded, they 
arranged children's desks in straight rows, but changed them once 
or twice a day for skits, dances, or games. Miniskirts and loud 
ties were replaced by more conservative dress. **Play periods" or 
• *'free time" were changed to "activity period" or to "work period." 
The teachers, surprised and disappointed when thesg surface 
concessions were not sufficient, reverted to strategies which had 
enabled them to resolve difficult problems in the past: verbal 
facility, color blindness, honesty, efficiency, and emotional and 
physical withdrawal. 

Unfortunately, color blindness in the white teachers was not a 
virtue. In a situation where credentials came to mean power, not 
to acknowledge a black's color was an aggressive act, intended to 
deprive the black of his credentials. 

When an offensive decision — to give homework,, for example — 
was madei>y an administrator the six teachers responded by 
preparing and delivering a well-reasoned, careful, persuasive, and 
logical argument against it. Unable to outmaneuver the teachers 
verbally, administrators had to pull rank in order to emerge from 
the confrontation yvithout loss of face. In this way, teachers time 
and again won the arguments, but lost the battle. 

When the teachers saw ways of making things operate more 
efficiently, they suggested them. But many administrators use 
/nefficiency as an indirect, even unconscious, means of getting 
teachers to do what they want them to. As these teachers became 
more efficient and self-sufficient, they escaped this indirect 
administrative control. For example, teachers who wanted to buy 
animals for their classrooms were told that money was slow in 
coming from downtown, so they went out on their lunch hour to a 
nearby pet shop. When told school carpenters were too busy to 
build shelves in their classrooms, they bought their own materials 
and tools and made the furniture over the weekend. When told there* 
was not enough time to organize parent meetings before vacation, 
teachers wrote individual letters to parents of all their children. 
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These initiatives were taken by administrators as indications that 
the teacliers were out of their control — which.they WQre. 

As a last stand some teachers attempted .to bypass 
administrators by going above their heads to possibly more 
sympathetic officials. One, frustrated by the unreceptive 
administration, appealed to the university, an act which caused 
further alienation. 

The ultimate response of the open educators to the resistance 
of administrators was withdrawaL When, despite their best efforts, 
things did not go their way, many of the teachers considered leaving 
the program. One rationalized his decision to leave by saying that, 
''Blacks should staff and run their oyvn schools. Black children will 
^ not come to value themselves and achieve a favorable self-image 
if they are taught by white teachers." Another planned to leave 
to teach in a system which would both permit and dncourage open 
education; otherwise, he said, he would *'never know what it is 
like.*' On the surface this wiflingness tp leave the classroom, the 
program, teaching, was the ultimate in humility. But there is 
another side: offers or threats to pack up one's marbles and go 
'^home had always been a successful strategy for these bright, 
valuable young people. It tended to bring parents, teachers, or 
peers around to help them get their way. In the program an offer 
of withdrawal was also a convenient defense which permitted the 
individual not to have to come to grips with ^ second alternative, 
that of making concessions. 

, In Lincoln-Attucks, repeated offers of resignation did not elicit 
sympathy or influence the opposition. Such offers were met, at 
best, with "Why would you want to do that?" Resignation was seen 
as weakness by those who had.endured far more difficulty for far 
longer periods of time. Even worse, a teacher's dffer to resign was 
seen as a personal vote of no confidence. Some administrators saw 
it as a test of allegiance, if the teacher chose to leave he had no 
allegiance to the administrator, •jf he said, "Oh no, I couldn*tleave 
you,** then he passed the test. 

The teachers were willing to work with administrators as 
colleagues, but not under their control. Administrators, on the other 
hand, threatened by the teachers, wanted them only in subordinate 
roles. Each of the teachers debated whether to act according to his 
or her philosophy, saving children from what he or she perceived 
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as oppression and boredom, or to assume a more traditional role 
which would salvage his or her relationships with parents ancj 
adm'inistrators. Here was the ultimate agony and conflict of the six. 
wherein lay courage? Did it lie in fighting for one's personal and 
professional ideas — open education — and for one's rights of 
academic freedom as a teacher, or in "going straight"— making , 
the concessions to administrators and parents necessary for 
survival? Initially^ most opted for the former. By the time they 
came around to the latter, it was too late. 

Unfortunately, no one considered a third alternative: that 
"going straight'' at first might ultimately be the most powerful way 
of fighting for one's ideals. By so doing, teachers might gain the 
confidence of parents and administrators and thus m time be able 
to help children assume greater responsibility for their own 
behavior. 

It is difficult to sort out the factors which led to the failure of 
open education m this public school situation from the factors 
which led to the fa'lure of the program ifself. To what extent were 
the^e failures a function of a poorly planned and^administered 
program? Of racial^ensions? Of the slowness with which the 
school system bureaucracy responded to urgent requests? Of 
the unwillingness of the university team to respond to the requests 
of the school people, and thejir mability to help disturbed children 
as well as diagnose their disturbances? Of the inexperience of 
the six teacher's? Of the problems of trymg to implemen'hopen 
education anywhere? 

The program was based on several assumptions. The basic 
one was that the unpleasant, and unproductive, educational 
experience of children in school can be rectified by the infusion 
of more money and more people. Jhe tragedy of the program was 
that few of the additional people in the program were.capable of 
perceiving or acting upon the hundreds of problems whjch children 
and teachers were having each day. Instead, each searched 
fruitlesslyJor a significant sphere of influence, power, and security. 

The impact of the six teachers and of the ideas of open 
education can be seen in the reorganization of the program during 
its second year. The new staff was described by a teacher still with 
the programmes , . on [he whole, older, more experienced, with 
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more blacks, fewer men, narrower more conservative educationally, 
more traditional in style and in attitudesjoward change/' Thus the 
attempts by the six teachers to establish open classrooms had the 
immediate effect of drawing the schools far closer to the^itary 
academy model than they had been before the program began. 

' The six teachers failed, in part, because of their Inexperience, 
stubbornness, idealism, and even arrogance. But a part of the failure 
rests with those who brought firmly committed open educators into 
an Inappropriate and inimical situation, for, a real sense, people 
are program. None of the six w^s asked to stay a second year. 
One moved to an ind'ependent school, and one to a university lab 
school, where open learning is both permitted and encouraged. 
Thus, the year after their^experience with the program, not one of 
the open educators was employed in public schools. This says ^ ' ^ 
something about change iKthe,public schools, about resistance to 
open education, and about those who would make the schools nior^ 
open. Altruistic intentions, impeccable academic credentials, 
abundant vigor, and unlimited educational vision will not, in ^ 
themselves, suffice. As one of the custodians in the program* put it, 
"That and a^dime will get you a cupj of coffee." • * 

Seven Years Later , 

I do not feel that this case.study cons'titutes a fair test of either . 
the ideas or the practices of open-education. From it we can 
conclude neither the worth nor the worthlessness of informal 
classrooms in public schools. 

It is tempting to discuss this^xpe/ience as out of the ordinary"^ ' 
and irrelevant together situations. From my subsequent work in 
other schools, I am convinced, however, that nriost^ public schools 
offer conditions which are similar to those in ^which the attempts pf ^ 
these six teachers failed. This is true in cities, €uburbs, private 
schools, public schools, black schools, white schools — wherever f 
educationafchange calls fir significant departure from expected 
practice. J^e resistance we encountefed was, no doub't, accentuated 
by idealism, by the newness of the program, by racial tensions, by 
inner-city problems, and by the novel, '^experimental" quality 
surrounding open .education m 1968. But any educator attempting to 
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introduce informal classrooms* who believes t hes^ forms and ^ 
intensities of resistance do not bear upon hi^or her own situation 
will be no less surprised and no less devastated than were the six ^ 
teachers. For, no matter how we define quality education, e.fforts 
to change the schools will be met with^resistance. The more C 
significant thfe change, the more significant the resistance. Our 
experience was but one instance o^a more prevalent condition. 

Resistance to change in the^irection of open edihsation is an 
educational constant in public schools. Most parents* corvcepts of 
quality education are' traditional. Most parents care deeply^^bout 
their childre'n and rely heavily upon *'scnool" to bring them success, 
wealth, and satisfaction. Whereas inner-city patents might see^\ 
school as providing their children a stable place.in the job market, 
suburban parents depend equally heavily upon school to assure 
admissidn to Exeter, Harvard, and the medical or legal profession. 
These aspirations, although different, are held with equal tenacity. 
Anythihg which interferes vAW be fiercely opposed: When confronted^ 
with a kind of educayoh which appears to threaten these 
expectations and differs so completely from the established path 
toward these goals, most parents fear for the success of their 
children. It js not surprising, then, that mpstparents view open 
classrooms as a risky, untried experiment with their chiidrea's ^ , 
lives— a gamble best not taken. Many inner-city parents see 
informal classrooms as appropriate for middle-class children who 
already "have it made" arid have nothing to lose, many middle-class, 
suburban pqrents ^ee informal classrooms as suitable^or working- 
class children, many of whom may nqt be headecf for college anyway 
and thus have little to lose. Few parents see open education as the 
best education for their children. For few administrators and 
teachers is the swiryi against tnis current appealing. 

Unfortunately, many unwritten case studies of attempts^ 
develop informal classrooms in American public schools n/iw lie 
burled beneath epitaphs of "sloppy," ^'permissivQ,')" anarchistic,*' 
''chaotic," or "laissez faire/' 

On the brighter side are the successes. An exarrjination of the ' 
numerous informal programs which are working reveals some 
characteristics which may serve as guidelines for those who would 
make ounschools more humane, productive, |xciting places for 
children, parents, and teachers. In-most successful program^ 
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Change emanates from a teacher's personal philosophy, 
his/her beliefs about children, learning, and knowledge, and less 
on classroom appearances. 

Attention is given to the development of children's personal 
qualities, not in place of but in addition to development of language 
and mathematical skills. 

Verbal labels and overt distinctions which attempt to categorize 
"informal classroom" and 'traditional classroom" are minimized. 

Supportive personnel within the schools, especially the 
principal, are available to support and help teachers. 

Appropriate and abundant manipulative materials are 
available — frequently provided by teachers and students. 

Teachers who have successfully taught in more formal cfasses, 
and who want to move toward a more child-centered program, are 
moralikely to succeed than many beginning teachers. 

Major changes such as materials, grouping, spatial 
organization, and evaluation are introduced gradually and in 
an orderly manner. 

Parents and teachers are given some.measure of choice 
concerning their participation in informal progra|ins. 

At this time it is not clear whether more informal, material- 
centered classrooms result in more academic, personal^ and social 
growth for children than other kinds of learning environments. 
What is clear, however, is that informal, open classrooms— although 
difficult to develop and sustain in our public schools — can be 
developed and sustained if the innovator is able to subordinate 
his/her personal needs to the needs of children and to the lealities 
of the institution. Otherwise open education will remain, in Pogo's 
phrase, an "insurmountable opportunity." 
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This chapter consists, simply, of the thoughts of good teachers 
and principals I have known and with whom I have worked. As you 
read through them, I hope you will get some sense of what it 
means and what it has meant to be a teacher or administrator 
committed to open education in an American school during the past 
ten years. You will in many cases find comfort in the sharing of 
similar experiences, you may also gain new understandings of the 
meaning of openness to some of its most thoughtful 
practitioners. — V.R, 




Of Failures, Problems, and Frustrations 

I think my worst moments have been those times when I have 
felt alone and isolated. While I am willing to accept (and am 
rather proud) that my classroom may be different and unique, 
I am uneasy with the possibility that I may be, not only in my own 
boat, but on my own sea as well. Being within a public school 
framework, I want to feel a part of the whole and have parents, 
colleagueSj.and administrators feel this too. But when a parent 
requests his child be removed from my care, when a colleague 
reproaches my work without taking the time to understand it, when 
students from other classes talk down our program, or when one 
of our students takes a downward turn either academically, 
emotionally, or socially— all of these situations tend to elicit a 
feeling of frustration and isolation, even though I knov^ that such 
circumstances are part of teaching. 
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When I decided to structure my classroom in a radically 
different way from what is considered normal for this age group, 
I realized that pressures would be intense. The pressure of personal 
failure and failure of the program tended to increase my sense of 
isolation and alienation from the whole. The longer our program is 
in operation, however, the more I have been able to accept such 
negative moments. As I absorb the impact of these experiences, 
I have often been able to understand more about myself and the 
strengths and weaknesses of my teaching. 



Over four hundred youngsters showed up on that first day, 
mostly bussed in and terribly resentful. This was not their school. 
They did not know us. They did not havo any materials to work with. 
We did not have any innovative materials for working with them. The 
school had no routines, traditions, procedures for anything. I 
thought the surly, overaged, hyperactive, disadvantaged bunch of 
kids would tear the building apart brick by brick. The teachers were 
appalled' overcome, and frightened. Within two weeks a young man 
v/ho I thought was the strongest teacher of all had resigned and 
from there on there were 1 1 major changes in six months in a faculty 
of 13 persons. 

The parents added to the scene. Where were the textbooks? 
Why didn't we give homework? Why were the kids all mixed up 
(not in regular grades, etc.) Why didn't we have any discipline? 



"Chris, you're on Cloud Nine. You can't teach every child. 
We're simply not ready. for that. The kids have just got to do first 
grade work. We've got standards and I want first grade teachers to 
teach the first grade curriculum." 

"I've got standards, too! A teacher must accept'the 
responsibility of meeting each child's needs, to the extent that this 
is possible. All of them can't do 'first grade' work. Lots of them 
can do *third grade' work. Which should it be — must children 
meet our needs, or is the teacher going to listen to children and 
try to understand what they need to know and do?" 
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That year my.district superintendent gave me (I was a 
probationary principal) the lowest possible rating he could give me 
without failing me Gpmpletely. He had laughed in the beginning 
and said "McDonough No. 15 is an experiment in whether you can 
gfet outpufwith no input!" .fvlow at the end of the first year he said, 
"I am very disappointed in McDonough No. 15." That's right. The 
administrators thought that in one year an inexperienced principal 
and staff with no materials, no time, no training, and with lots of 
angry kids could build a great new kind of'schqol. 1 really can't 
blame them for thinking that. I had been willing to take on the 
challenge so I must have believed it too. 



In a classroom like mine, 'where children work individually on 
so many things, there is one danger that worries me — that the sense 
of community, of each one caring for each one, might be'lost. My 
first year of teaching, on the worst days, I felt that it was indeed lost. 
All that summer I agonized aver how to strike a balance in my new 
classroom, continuing. to qffer the children the chance to pursue 
individual interests, but r^iaintaining that sense of groupness, that 
sense of caring for eac|i other that I value very highly. 

/ a ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I feel my largest frustrations have come from principals who 
have mandated uniformity throughout the school in class 
organization, structure, and curriculum— principals who have said, 
overtly or coyertly, "Teach as I say." 

/ 



Th^ key relationship has to do with the teacher and his 
interaction with the children. It is here that I feel that a major 
cjiscre'pancy between American and British "open" styles.begins. 
The British style is very subtle, the camaraderie in the classroom 
ha^a line, behind the questing cooperativeness there is the ultimate 
au^(horitativeness of the teacher, the ultimate respect of the child 
for the adult. It is a cultural thing. When this is transposed into 
American society it has a different "feel" to it. Somehow, to me, 
/t doe§ not feel right. The children make the jump in the all or 
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nothing way, from subjection under the authoritarian regime 
(enforced respect) to almost the other end of the continuum, 
near-permissive disrespect. This may be something that I have 
perceived that is peculiar to my situation—but then it may be a 
cultural complication to be taken into consideration when 
"opening" the classroom in America that we do not have in 
England. 

i 

■ ■ ■ R ■ 

Do you know that to tryyto extend interests beyond 
capabilities will kill the interests? That it is very important to know 
when [oj^k questions and when to keep quiet? Do you know.that 
having creativity as part of the curriculum is sometimes mistaken 
for lack of structure? The following quote illustrates this: "I want 
Johnnie to be in an unstructured situation where he can be creative 
and do 'his own thing." Also this quote: think Janie will do well 
in your unstructured program since she has a mind of^her own and 
has difficulty relating to a group." Another: "I want Johnnie to have 
'constant success so he will grow up with a good self-concept." 

How realistic is it to assume that a learning situation can exist 
without structure? How realistic is it to assume that Johnnie should 
never be criticized or corrected? In a relationship of trust we are 
able to say, "You use a capital letter at the beginning of a 
sentence," without Johnnie having an old-fashioned decline. His 
response is usually "Oh." Is it realistic to assume that openness 
means no group instruction of any sort? Or that skills instruction 
is not necessary? 

Did you realize that all seven year olds do not come to school 
wanting to help the younger children? That, in fact, if you could 
listen in on the playground conversati'^n it is sometimes very 
threatening? '*You get out of my way kid or Til twist your arm 
till it comes off!" You find out this sort of thing is going on when 
Johnnie's mother drops in one day and relates the nightmares that 
he is having about his arm dropping off. 

We have learned that other things we take for granted or 
assume about children are not true. For example: "I provide a 
stimulating environment and trte children proceed to choose 
meaningful activities and study th^m in depth." Did you know that 
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children of primary age, as a general rule, do not choose to study 
a subject in depth? Lacking necessary skills and experience, how 
deep can you go? Even when offering stimulating choices children 
will often assume^at ''doing nothing" is one of them. Did you 
know that no matter how hard you as a teacher try not to make a 
distinction between work and play, the children make such a 
distinction? - 

We start our day with a planning group. Each' teacher has a 
group of children and together they plan their day and writp their 
contract. Would you believe that sometimes children feel if they 
have made the plan.and together with the teacher they have 
recorded it, that this means the actual work is done? That if they 
have checked reading on the contract they will refuse to read for 
anyone else all day long? That the manner in which a contractus 
made can result in limiting the activity of a youngster rather than 
extending it? It surprised us to find out that first year that some 
children felt in this open classroom it meant that "you could do 
anything you wanted to when you wanted to" regardless of 
anyone else? 

Would you further believe that no matter how hard you tried 
there were children who were able to go through the'whole day 
and not accomplish a single thing and you would not realize this 
until five o'clock in the afternoon when he was long gone? Or to 
top that, no matter how much effort you put into planning his next 
day that he may do the same thing? That when learning is fun, 
children's idea of it may be like this child's description: "You 
have three recesses and little bits of time in between. We squeeze 
work into the little bits of time." 

Did you realize that poor housekeeping, besides wrecking 
Some marriages, can come close to wrecking a program? Th^t 
proper storage is necessary to keep order? This lack of order was 
one*qf the greatest agonies during*the first year. It not only led 
to catastrophies within the classroom, but to profound and, yes, 
sometimes profane statements by the janitors, ''What is education 
today? From where I sit it's do your own thing and leave a blankety 
blank trail behind that is not only m^ssy but wasteful. When I went 
to school, boy, you toed the mark and you knew when you were 
learning the three R*s. When are we going back to the gooct^qld days 
when school was schpol?" 
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Incidentally, none of them had liked school enough to 
continue attending even though they were capable. Replacing all 
the goodies such as magic markers and very high quality white 
paper once a week did not set too well with the budget committee 
either. Another thing — why shouldn't twenty-four children air 
wearing approximately the same size and style of shoe be able to 
go around in sock feet? We had many bad moments at closing time 
.sending Susie home ^vithout one shoe assuring Mother that it would 
be found tomorrow if it was at all possible. And do you know it 
doesn't^ work to let five and six year olds clean up paint messes on 
their own? "Washable*' it says on the paint can, but according to 
Mother it isn't. It's amazing how even a long shirt of Dad's doesn't 
protect cfothes when mopping the floor. It's so much fun to take 
time out to water play when you're supposed to be cleaning up! 



Five years later we remain hopeful but angry, not with our 
students, not with the parents, but rather we are angry with the 
built-in inhibitors — the educational bureaucracy. The educational 
bureaucracy resists change not only in the area of curriculum, it 
resists violently any movement to better understand itself. Itcan 
be reported that five years later the bureaucracy has slowed the 
pace of chailge for me, not direction of change within me. 



Principals in larger numbers must take greater risks with 
themselves in clarifying what life should^e within the walls of the 
school. Principals in larger numbers must risk and endure greater 
sacrifice in their personal lives if we are to succeed in bringing to 
our students a better quality of life in school. 



Of Success and Fulfillment 

I remember one year I was having to put a lot of energy in on 
that class to set them sailing on their own, so much that I guess I 
didn't realize it had happened or was not emotionally ready myself 
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for the release until one day when I had joined a group planning a 
play. I came equipped with my shorthand notebook, ready to. write 
down their script for them. I just sat there, pencil poised, listening. 
Two children also had pencil and paper. They were trying to write 
the script very slowly, mjssing parts, asking how to spell words — 
very laborious kind of task, I thought. Shortly one of the little girls 
said to me softly, "Mrs. Murray, maybe some other group needs 
you." Wasthis what I had been working for? Hoping for? Looking 
forward to? I had a very strange feeling inside of me. She must 
have read my expression well because then she put her hand 
gently on my arm and added, "We'll come'and get you if we need 
you, honest we will," 

This declaration moved me out of their way. The play and their 
script (I could have done so much better!) progressed as they would 
have it. Their production was a great success. There is a fine line 
between being a facilitator df learning and a deterrent. These 
children had the dictating and writing experience that came right 
from them — but I, of course, could have done a much smoother job, 
and so much more efficiently! Oh well . . . 



The role of the adnr.Inistrator in open education is not one of 
being on the outside of the classroom looking in as it so often is in 
the traditional setting. You are an integral part of the program, you 
know the teachers, the children, and the parents and from this you 
draw your leadership. I can't honestly remember the last time I 
issued an ultimatum, dictated a policy, or had a completely negative 
conference with a teacher, pupil, or parent. 

My offjce has a large.window that allows me to see the whole 
hall; it also has an open door. It is used for coffee, lunch, storage, 
rap s*essions, and conferences. It houses a professional library, 
a large desk cluttered v/ith notes, the janitor's closet, and a 
cardboard box of treasures belonging to a seven year old. Oh yes, 
it also has bSndaids, Bactine, and a listening ear My most 
important contributions are being aware of what is going on, 
guiding, giving support, making suggestions, offering constructive . 
criticism, and hiring the right personnel. ^ 
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Happiness is watching someone who had no particular 
direction when he started school getting completely involved with a 
project on whales and learning how to read and write and express 
himself orally because he is interested in learning. It's listening to 
a child.say to-his mother, "I want to go to school even though I have 
a fever and don't feel good.'* It's hearing a.child say to you on 
Friday afternoon when you say have a nice weel<end, "Darn, is 
tomorrow Saturday already?" It's l<ids wanting to stay in from recess 
to continue worl<ihg. It's also having children anxious to show their 
schoolroom and worl< to older brothers and sisters, hearing 
comments from upper grade school teachers, after spending an 
afternoon teaching in the lower grades saying, "I can't believe that 
children can go from one task to another without a teacher having 
todirectevery stepof the way. Kow do you do it?" It's being able 
to look at each child as an individual and not having \o lump them 
into a reading group where they feel either very inferior to everyone 
else or, just as destructive, feel very superior. 

It's not hearing a teacher call "Johnnie, sit down and be 
quiet" fifty times a cjay because Johnnie is more restless than some 
and keeps inventing unacceptable means of moving or asking for 
attention. It's not having all the other kids say, "Peter did it," ^ 
because the teacher has reprimanded him so often in front of the 
class the kids have picked it up. It's not having Janie throw up 
because^chool makes her so nervous she's sick. We haven't had 
one incident of this since we started our open classroom and I 
remember when it was common procedure to have to call the janitor 
to sprinkle that sand and st^ff at least once a week. 

It's having a team of teachers working together, being able to 
disagree professionally without being personal, and being so , 
dedicated as to not watch the clock. It's being able to walk into a 
classroom as an administrator and sit down with an individual or a 
group without the teacher and pupils each feeling, "Today is the 
day I'm being evaluated." It's being included as a member of the 
team and having your suggestio*ns accepted or professionally 
challenged. It's having parents trust you enough to come to school 
with legitimate questions and not be on the defensive. It's being 
able to ask your teachers at five in the afternoon after a full day, 
"Would you go back to the other way?" and being sure they are 
going to cry in unison "No!" 
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Most of What I've learned about being a principal I've learned 
from good teachers who were determined not to give up. One such 
finally made me see that we had to develop the capacity to look at 
the tiny bits of progress we made and gain strength from them. 
Just one kid overheard saying to another, "Hey don't write on the 
walls. This is our school," is something to rejoice over. One 
teacher who smiles at the end of a day and says, ''Did you notice? 
The cafeteria wasn't quite so god-awful noisy today!" is something 
to go home and gloat over. One parent who comes to school 
spoiling for a fight and goes away saying "I certainly agree with you 
about inner control" is cause for jubilance! Throughout the first 
year we clung to those bits of victory to keep ourselves afloat in the 
angry waters. Progress, change, doesn't come sweepingly. It 
comes disguised among the d|ily vicissitudes and it takes a 
sensitive and determined eye to detect it. 



I feel very uncomfortable, though, with an art center where 
only messing about occurs. (I guess I would feel equally 
uncomfortable with an art center where messing about never 
occurs.) There is a place in ar^ as jn writing and in puppetry, 
for the development of skills. Each of these past two years, we have 
worked in my room and with the children next door to develqp a 
sequence of activities aimed at giving children specific skills with 
specific media. 

Last year we worked with fibers and with clay, this year we 
are working with printing techniques. I feel strongly that children 
ought to have good tools and good materials so that their 
experiences with these media are successful. Too often I think 
we settle for shoddy goods because they are cheaper and they are 
"only for children." There is very little more fulfilling than making 
something beautiful with your own hands, very little more 
demoralizing than having it spoiled because the yarn broke, or 
the printing ink blotched, or the clay dried too fast. 



During this period the most successful change has occurred 
within myself. I have discovered that the title of "principal" has 
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Thtrt it vtry litlit more fulfilling than making somttHingbtautiful with 
your own hands. *r 



little meaning unless the principles or values in one's life are open 
to scrutiny. For me, these years have provided an opportunity to 
look deeply into myself in an attempt to Jind out who I am. ^ 



In looking back over the high and low points during my past 
five years of open classroom teaching, I tend to remember best the 
positive moments. Perhaps I do because I prefer to avoid thinking 
about troubled times, I like to think it is because I try to build upon 
the exciting and successful happenings. Let me share a few . , . 

— Sonya, a fifth grader, could hardly read or write, congidered 
herself **mental" and had once been held back in elementary 
school. She would notxonverse with me about anything; her 
favorite word was '*stuff." Before the year ended she had 
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produced superb wo: k in clay, printing, and painting, written three 
exceptional stories with intriguing illustrations; and become an 
active participant in our class. (Her second year with me was not 
as successful because Sonya went through a difficult growing 
period; I seemed to be the adult with whom she could test 
her values.) 

— Kendra's parents told us that she used to go to school with 
stomach pains and headaches. Since she has.been with us, ^ 
however, these symptoms have ceased. Yet, life for her in school 
is difficult; her academic capabilities and social skills are weak. 
Recently she baked a surprise birthday cake for a friend and she 
made a watercolor, inked it, wrote a poem on it, and asked to have 
it mounted. T^o small events, but each showing initiative and a 
whisper of the confidence she is getting and must develop. 

— Mark arrived, a fifth grader, stubborn, alone, reluctant, and 
practically unmanageable. His personal credo rested on the 
assumption that what to do is to do what nobody else »3 doing, 
especially when in a group. He despised testing and had thrown 
tantrums when asked to take tests. Now that he has been with us 
for a year and a half, he is still stubborn, recalcitrant, and 
independent. Yet he has good friends, shows unusual creativity, 
produces some excellent work, tries hard on tests, and has become 
an accepted, albeit unique, member of the class. He was 
instrumental in developing a class bank for savings andloans. 

— Don's awkwardness, shyness, and passivity isolated him 
from his peers. He used.to be ridiculed and picked on by others. 
Since he has been with us, negative behavior toward him has 
ceased. He is accepted as he is; some students respect him for 
his varied and unusual talents. Not yet an eager and confident 
pursuer of academic knowledge, he is, however, at home with us. 
(How much of his success is becauseof our class, I do not know, 
but I am glad to be a part of his happiness.) 

— Jerry arrived as a bossy, somewhat arrogant person. He 
preferred putting down younger and less able peers and fiid among 
the big boys. He was uncomfortable to be with and he seemed 
uncomfortable with himself. By the end of the year he had become 
a class leader, respected for his intelligence and wit, and liked for 
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his sense of humor. His academic proj/vess improved and his 
achievements were exceptional in math, games, social studies, 
movement, and drama. 

— Nikki returned'this year sfs an eighth grader after being with 
me in sixth grade. Recognized always as a bright, capable, a[id 
talented student»,shi^ has taken full advantage of our spectrum of 
challenges, assignments, and choices. She willingly ventures into 
new experiences with vigor and earnestness. Poems, stories, plays, 
and conversajions are fluent and delightful. The other day she sat 
down for half an hour with two of our less able, younger,' and 
"troublesome" students simply to converse and share thoughts 
about a mutual assignment. Her comment: "Ben and Jack are really 
interesting people and have a lot to say!" 

— Sara returned for her second year with me, but without her 
closest friends. She knew that this year couid not match the 
specialness of the preceding one. Yet, she has become an 
integral part of the new group. During our outing in the autumn 
she composed a poem, which she shared with everyone by a 
fireside on a cold night, that sartd precisely the meaning of our being 
together. I will i;iever forget that experience. 



As the administrator of a large (910) K-6 rural, poverty-pocket 
school thatJs serving some 185 more children than it has any right 
to do, I have beeji an organic part of, as well &s witness to, 
a miracle. * 

A school as unwieldy as ours, situated in a rural town 
ill-equipped to finance poorly conceived programs and trendy 
ventures, must be very sure of its direction. We try to recognize 
our problems, cope with them, alleviate them, dissipate them. 

Somewhere along this continuum of frustration vye looked 
at the child, took a firm resolve that his/her needs do, indeed, 
come first qnd resolved at the same time to do more than discuss 
the situation. 

We began with ourselves, our philosophy, our objectives, our 
personaj characteristics, our teaching style, our educational 
expectations, our dissatisfactions. We began an opening process — 
opening our minds, sharing ideas and findings — and we began to 
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look for help. Arriving at this point was not easy for a staff of 
47 teachers. For some it has proved, to date at least, impossible; 
however we keep /noving on in a dogged, determined way. 

When we, indirectly, and perhaps inadvertently, becamd an 
-advisory school with the University of Connecticut Center for 
Open Education, we had taken the boldest and best step in.the 
14-y^ar history of our "new" school. 

We found people who ar^phild advocates. These people — 
Marilyn and Christine, Carolyn and Ernestine, Peter and Don, Kay, 
Joyce, and Claudia, along with a host of other inspired teachers 
and their moving spirit, Vincent Rogers — came to the rural 
Northeast. In a low-profile, unjudging manner, they accepted us 
as we were. We began to allow ourselves the luxury of trusting 
them, and slowly we began to believe in ourselves. 



One parent, who had frequently threatened to remove his child 
from our classroom and who took issue with our approach to 
learning and teaching, wrote the following after receivincfour 
third quarter report: "I can see that we were wrong in our belief 
that you folks had not accurately assessed Allen's performance; 
in fact, I can say in frankness that you have produced evidence of 
the best understanding of the boy that has ever come out of 
his classroom." - 

Another parent wrote us after her daughter completed her * 
sixth grade year with us, "Karen's development has been a joy for 
me to behold, not only in the strict academic sense but in her 
development as a more social creature. In her previous school 
experience there have been efforts made ^o 'bring her out of " 
herself and influence her to share her Innate talents. These rather 
'hard sell' efforts never met with the success which your approach 
of affectionate interest has achieved. Thank you." 

One father, who had not previously visited my classroom, was, 
prepared to transferals daughter to a more structured one. But 
after spending a couple of hours working on our math materials 
with his daughter during a parents' nigl\l[, he became supportive 
of our — and more importantly, of her — efforts. * i 

Sometimes parents take time to com'^'^ehend the nature and 
purposes of our program at a levej beyond the ordinary. Once a 
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parent replied to a newsletter and report on her child: **lt is my 
growing conviction that encouragement and stimulation at this age 
(from playschool through junior high school) with the kind of 
/espect and attention all of you give to even the most mmimal 
efforts of your students, plus the obvious admiration given to their 
splendid effprts and successes, is a good and reasonable way to 
teach. Thinking back to my own school days, as well as those of 
my older children, I think that what I remember most strongly is 
the cold fear induce ^ oy the constant demand for perfection while 
my own (albeit pc or and faltering) efforts were either ignored, 
criticized, or derided. Because Dan has been 'playing* Diplomacy 
he has learned a whole host of other things I was made to learn and 
promptly forgot a long time ago. He knows clearly the difference 
between his calligraphy and Mr. Thoms'. This is what is important 
now. I donof believe that the discipline of sustained work is mostly 
taught. It emerges when the inner motivation meets exterior 
elements that encourage its emergence/' (This parent is now 
a member of our school board.) 



^ So what has really happened in four years? We*ve hung onto 
our vision of v^hat kind of school vye wanted. We*ve learned what 
the real n^sources are and we've learned to continually look for 
new possibilities in the use of those resources. We've learned that 
help has ccine from within ourselves, and more important, we've 
learned thai :^ where freedom comes from too. Time after time 
school peopio from outside have said to me, "You mean your 
school system lets you do things like abolish report cards and 
raise chickens? Td love to change my school too, but they would 
never allow me to!" That is simply a myth. One has the freedom 
one is willing to carve out in this school system and, Td venture to 
say, any school system. Strength and direction for the leap involved 
in conversion come from your staff, your parents, your children, and 
you. It can't be superimposed on you from the outside, and it 
can't be taken av;ay from you either, once you have it. \ 

Editor's Note. My thanks to Irene Campbell, Lucianne Carmichael,^ 
Mary Fisher, Gail Freeman, Dick Haneiin, LeNore Murray, Giles Payne, ^ 
Chris Rogers, Frank Thorns, and Ben Veal for so ably sharing their ^ . 
thoughts with us. — V. R. j 
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What Does Research 
Say About 
Open Education? 



Lyn S. Martin 

Vincent Rogers, writing in his book Teaching in the British 
Primary School,^ made this observation as he summed up his 
experiences as a Fulbrtght scholar who had completed a year-long 
study of open schools in Britain: 

We need more systematic evaluation of the achievements of the 
schools descnbed in this book. Those of us fortunate enough to have 
visited a good British primary school recognize alnrlost intuitively that 
what we are seeing is mostly right, mostly effective, mostly sound. 
On the other hand, many educators have a way of asking questions 
that cannot be answered adequately by referring to one's personal 
observations. How, in fact, do children in such schools perform on various 
objective measures when compared to children who have had quite a 
different sort of school experience? Obviously, academic achievement 
is not the basic goal of such schools, but since it is not, what effects 
do these schools have on children's attitudes towards school, teachers, 
and peers? How does this experience affect their approach to learning, 
the problem-solvjng'strategies (hey adopt, their persistence, 
Iheircuriosity? 

The nondisciple deserves answers to these questions and to 
many more. Obviously, one cannot wait until all the data are in, since 
children have a way of appearing, growing, learning, and developing now 
Decisions about ways of teaching children and organizing schools 
have to be made on the basis of the best evidence that is currently 
available. Nevertheless, every attempt should be made to provide more 
objective evidence whenever possible. This, it seems, would greatly 

J Vincent R. Hogers. Teaching in the British Primary SchooL New York. 
Macmlllan Publishing Co. Inc. 1970. p. 297. 
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strengthen the eloquent arguments pres^n^ by the contributors to 
thiis book and by others who are similarly c^vmced that they have, 
Indeed, found a "better way." 

A new book, More Than Joy, What Does Research Say About 
Open Education? by Lyn S. Martin (New York: Agathon Press, 
1976), abstracts and summarizes several hundred studies from 
numerous disciplines which provide some tentative answers to 
the questions raised by Rogers six years ago. 

The questions teachers and administrators are asked about 
their open education programs are varied and voluminous, but 
certain themes recur repeatedly. Answers to these questions are 
sometimes difficult for educators to provide, yet support and 
understanding are crucial to the success of any innovative 
program. The research results presented here attempt to answer 
some of these commonly asked questions. The sampling of cited 
studies are supported by additional research in the document 
More Than Joy: . . ., but even in this large work it was impossible 
to consider every relevant research study. We have, however, 
attempted to derive meaningful answers from a diverse body 
of literature. 

Can Children Really Direct Their Own Learning? 

An important concern of teachers and parents today is. 
Can children make good choices? Can they choose activities 
that will be in their long-range interest as well as for their 
short-term enjoyment? Teachers contemplating a move towards 
openness fear that the children will choose not to do anything 
constructive. Furthermore, teachers are concerned that a lessening 
of control will result in more discipline probi ms. Yet, choice 
in school does not mean the absence of control over children's 
conduct with regard to the rights and needs of others, nor does 
it mean a laissez-faire attitude toward learning and quality of 
achievement. 

Data from studies dealing with child-rearing techniques 
lend support to the arguments for choice and independence. 
Parents who encourage early self-reliance m their children have 
children who are more highly motivated to achieve than children 
whose parents do not (Lickona, 1971). Achievement motivation is, 
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in turn, positively related to measured intelligence and school 
achievement. In fact, children with high achievement motivation 
show increases in IQ scores as they grow older, v hereas children 
with low achievement motivation show losses in measured IQ 
(LIckona, 1971). Anderson and Evans (1973) studied homes where 
high achievement training took place. However, the children 
in these homes tended not to be high achievers. In homes where 
there was high independence training, however, children were 
far more likely to be high achievers. 

Studies dealing directly with open classrooms find that * 
children directing their own learning achieve as well as those 
taught in teacher-directed lessons (Reel, 1873). The open 
classroom findings also deny that discipline problems increase 
when teachers reduce control over their children's choices of 
activities. A comparative study done at Bank Street College 
(Ross and Zimiles, 1973) found that the op6n classrooms had 
more expressive and less destructive behaviors than traditional 
ones. Furthermore, open classrpom students maintain stable 
behavior patterns when the. teacher leaves the room, while those 
in traditional classes show far more incidents of inappropriate 
behavior (Goldupp, n.d.). It would appear that the self-direction 
and independence fostered in open classrooms may actually reduce 
discipline problems, possibly from a reduced need to rebel against 
control. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this research indicates that 
while relatively low achievement motivation in school is related 
to a lack of independence and choice on the part of the child, 
childrerj^ho'have independence and self-direction will develop 
higher achievement motivation, fewer discipline problems, and 
more effective learning. Independence and self-direction are 
fostered in the open classroom. 

What Are the Effects of Discovery Learning and the Insights 
of Piaget? 

Piaget has maintained that a child's active involvement in ^ 
^ learning is a crucial aspect of the developmental process. When 
the child has some say about what to learn, he is free to gather 
information in whatever sequence is most meaningful to him. The 
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child's learning is based on his own intellectual needs, and he 
proceeds at his own pace. 'Open classrooms have adopted many 
of Piaget's principles, recognizing that the teacher still plays 
*a very important role in responding to and stimulating the child's 
interest, and in helping him to acquire knowledge and 
understanding. * • 

Central to the Piagetian approach are the concepts of discovery 
learning, the use of concrete activities, play, manipulative materials, 
and intera':tion with others. A number of research studies have 
recently attempted to shed more light on the value of this kind 
of learning, particularly for the critical issue of transfer or 
generalization of learning. Research findings point to valuable' 
gains, not only in achievement but in concept development and 
at/ility tolransfer, reapply, and retain what has been learned. 
(Olander and Robertson, 1973; Simmons and Esler,J972; 
Vance and Kieren, 1972, Bring, 1971. Cook, 1968). Studies vary in 
their ability to support the age-specific classifications of 
development determined by Piaget. However,.it has been found 
that even at the ninth grade level, low achievers have benefitted 
greatly^using a manipulative Piagetian curriculum in groups with 
increased verbal interaction (Johnson, 1972). 

It would appear from the research on process materials, the 
discovery approaph, and Piagetian curricula that this type of 
learning is a definite aid to the developmei>t of understanding 
and knowledge. The open classroom,1n its acceptance and 
encouragement of these learning styles, would presumably benefit 
learners as described in the research results. 

What Are the Effects of Vertical or Cross-Age Groupings? 

The studies dealing with vertical grouping patterns basically 
indicate affective, or noncognitive advantages tor students. 
Grouping by ability has been found to increase competition 
among students (Morse, 1972) and to decrease motivation 
(Zweibelson, 1967), interesting findings in light of the common 
belief that competition increases motivation. On the other.hand, 
heterogeneous djrouping of students across abilities and ages 
seems to have specific advantages. Positive increases in 
self-concept have been noted, as well as improved attitudes 
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toward school and schoolwbrk (Mycock, 1967; Junell, 1971; 
Samuels, 1969). This migtit be related to the wider range of 
learning possibilities available in a varied group of children 
as well as a reduction Jn anxiety and pressure to conform to a 
homogeneous group. 

One study found that children experienced less admission 
stress in the mixed-age classroom. They socialized more readily, 
and with a wider range of children. In addition, more roles are 
availat)le as models due to the maturity and ability differences 
present in the classroom (MyCock, 1967). All of these factors 
promote better emotional stability and security among young or 
new children, an iViportant factor in early learning and attitude 
toward school. 

Overall, there 3re indications of advantages for vertical, 
cross-age, or family grouping, and these advantages are primarily 
affective and social. Rigid grouping across subjects can limit 
the extent to which^children can learn from each other and denies 
variations in abilities and talents. Vertical grouping exposes 
children to a wider variety of children and experiences, and 
promotes positive affective faelihgs which are recognized as 
having strong implicatlonsvfor learning. 

What Are the Noncognitive, or Affective, Outcomes In Open 
Classrooms? . * 

Educational outcomes are generally divided into two 
categories; cognitive and noncognitive (affective). Affective factors 
include motivafion, attitudes, learning styles, social skills, 
self-awareness, and even happiness and quality of life. Open 
educators have recently begun to explore this important facet of 
learning, generally concentrating on the affective factors of 
self-concept and attitude, for which there are fairly reliable and 
valid scales. Some of the recent findings from studies of op^n 
classrooms indicate that the hypothesized advantages in both . 
these areas are, indeed, present. On self-concept and self-esteem 
measures, the open classroom children far surpass the traditional , 
classroom children in many comparative studies./ In addition, 
It appears that with increases in age and grade level, the differences 
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, become even more pronounced (Krenkel, 1973; Wilson, 1972; t 
Purkey, 1970). It would appear that the decreased competition \ 
and comparison that take place in the open classroom may ' 
account for many affective advantages for children. Attitudinal 
scales have also been administered, showing significantly more 
positive attitudes toward teachers, school, and the curriculum 
in open classrooms than in traditional ones (Shapiro, 1972; 
Tuckmah et a/. J 973; Weiss, 1972; Wilson, 1972). 

1 , Probably the most important advantage of these findings 
has been for the underachieving child. Boys, in particular, have 
been found to be underachieving in their primary years. Interesting 
findings from open classroom studies indicate that this trend 
may be reversible. Jones (1972) looked at underachieving boys 
entering open programs and noted definite improvement in 
achievement over time. He attributed their improvement to a 
higher self-concept, lower self-criticism, decreased pressure to 
achieve^ and less comparative evaluation by teachers. 

Another important affective factor, coming more and more 
into research arenas, is the concept of locus of control. , , 
Developing a belief that one can act to control h^s own destiny 
(internal control) requires a certain kind otenvironment. 
If children have little or no say in their learning, and if rewards 
(praise and blame) are distributed in an indi^iminate manner, 
it is probable that most children will soon learn that others control 
much of their lives and that success is more a matter of luck than 
a matter of skill. This latter attitude is knowaas external locus 
of control. 

According to the immense Coleman Report of 1966, "The 
child's feelings about his ability to control his own destiny 
accounted more for his achievement in school than did the total 
effect of the curriculum, the teachers, and the physical and materia! 
support to which he was exposed." (Coleman, 1966f. Stephens 
(1971, 1972) discovered internals to have high'er IQ scores, ahd 
tote m6r6 active and aggressive, to exhibit much exploratory 
behavior and excitement about learning. In contrast, externals 
were more passive, compliant, nonexploratory, and inattentive. 
. It has further been.found that the internal child*s performance 
increases overtime, while the externaPs decreases. The internals 
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have greater persistance on intellectual tasks, and generally better 
performance and rate of acquisition on cognitive skills than 
.externals (Chance, 1968). - 

Early studies are beginning to come rn on the locus of control 
factor and open school programs. It may l?e that open schoor 
* children do develop more internal control, as evidenced by these 
studies. Knowles (1967) found that both black and white children in 
open school settings had significantly more internal control than 
children in traditionalfpr even programmed Teaming settings. 

It may be inferred from the research that, since open 
classrooms promote choice, independence, success experiences, 
and self-direction in learning (all of which enhance feelings of 
internal control); since open classroom children are showing more 
internality than traditional classroom children; and since internality 
has been found to be an indicant of school and later life success, 
there may be compelling reasons to allow children more.freedom 
in their approach to learning in school. Furthermore, the affective 
advantages found in the open classroom for increased self-concept 
and positive attitudes toward school serve to further enhance 
learning in this setting. 

Does the Open Classroom Foster More Creativity in Students? 

Creative persons have been identified as those with a wide 
range of interests, a lack of conventionality, and an openness to 
new experiences. They are divergenfthinKers and risk takers, with 
high levels of flexibility. Indicators of creative talent include 
high levels of interest, involvement, sensitivity, ancTfree^expression. 
A playful and relatively permissive learning environment has been 
found to facilitate creative development and the production of 
unique responses associated with creativity seems to be a function 
of the amount of time spent associating with a single stimujus or 
idea (Wallach and Kogan, 1965a; Piers and Morgan, 1973). ^ 
ln;addition, encouragement.of creative expression by parents and 
teachers, a flexible classroom approach v;ith expansion and 
encouragement of student-initiated ideas, much verbal interaction, 
and freedom to question, rearrange and combine old ideas and 
concepts also promote creative development (Harrison, 1972; 
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Anderson, 1972; Torrance, 1972; Wallach and Kogan, 1965b). 
Certain blockages to creativity have also been determined. These 
include a lack of self-discipline, overattachment to people or 
things, absence of commitment, fear of risk taking^ feefings of 
inferiorit>^mistaken estimates of talent, and constant outside 
evaluatioTi by others (Alamshah, 1972; Rogers, 1961). 

From these findings., it would appear that the open classroom 
provides an environment more consistent with the development of 
creativity in children than a traditional one. Comparative studies 
of open and traditional classrooms have found significant 
differences in creativity favoring the open classroom, and these 
differences increase ^ith time spent in the open program (Wilson, 
1972;*Shapiro, 1972). 

In summary, the conditions tfiat promote the emergence or 
development of creative abilities seem to be those of the more 
informal, more individualistic, and more open learning environments, 
and.early studies on creativity in the open classrooms are showing 
positive findings for the development of this intellectual capacity. 



Are Students Achieving As Well in the Open Classroom? 

The area of student achievement, as measured by 
standardized tests of cognitive ability, is perhaps of greatest 
interest to educators and researchers. The concern for 
achievement in open classrooms is heightened by the nature 
of the open learning processes and environments which are 
unfamiliar to many adults in terms of their own school experience. 
There is much skepticism regarding academic skills development 
m open classrooms, yet positive findings of either equal or superior 
achievement in the open classroom as compared to Ihe traditional 
classroom occur more often than not in the few direct comparison 
studies available in this area. 

An early comparison of British children m open and traditional 
classrooms showed equal or superior achievement in nearly all 
academic areas studied (Gardner, 1968). Shapiro of Bank Street 
(1971) focnd that students in the open classrooms attained superior 

Facing page. A playful and relatively permissive learning Gnvironmcnt 
has been found to facilitate creative development. 
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scores on achievement tests despite the fact that the only available 
traditional control groups were in higti ability classes and had been 
in school longer. Comparative research in Philadelphia's School 
District #6 revealed that Iowa Tests given two years after a change 
to an open classroom approach in FoJIow-Through classes showed 
gains which exceeded those of similar classes bofore the 
introduction of the program, as well as thobe made district-wide 
and in other Title I elementary schools.. (Philadelphia, 1973). The 
school system of New Orleans also investigated the effects of a 
modified curriculum involving activity-oriented, integrated learning 
eight months after the introduction of the program. The changes 
proved very effective — children demonstrated increased skill on 
motor-visuaMasks, greater fluency in vocabulary and oral 
communication, and an increased awareness of themselves and 
their peers (New Orleans, 1958)^ j 

Numerous other directgomparison studies corroborate the 
findings that children in the o^er^/^informal programs are doing 
as well as or better than their peeTs in the traditional programs on 
standardized tests of achievement and affective measures (Case, 
1971; Godde, 1973; Greener, 1973; Rosner, 1973, Scheiner, 1969; 
Williams, 1970). ' ^ 

Where children in the open classroom do better on academic 
achievement tests than do children in traditional classrooms, 
certain irnplications for learning are evident. Jones (1972) 
discovered that the jnost reliable predictors of achievement 
success were a minimum of teacher (or external) evaluation of 
students and decreased pressure to achieve. Self-evaluation and 
self-pacing as characteristics of open programs may be two 
factors which support increased achievement in open programs. 
The noncognitive advantages and the development of independence 
(already discussed) also play an important role in achievement 
motivation. Overall, then, the findings indicate that children 
directing tneir own learning can achieve as well as or better 
than traditionally taught groups on standardized achievement 
tests. These findings are particularly remarkable in light of the 
fact that the tests used were designed specifically for traditional ^ 
classrooms, and contain many negative biases for open classroom 
children. 
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Are Children Reading As Well in tfie Open Classroom? 

Since reading is an area of great interest, particularly at 
the elementary level, the topic is well explored in the literature 
and is treated separately here. 

Most op^n classroom teachers rely heavily on individualized 
reading programs and what i3 known as the "Language Experience' 
(LE) approach to the teaching of reading. Basically, children 
learn to read and write words and stories based on their own 
interests, usually when they indicate readiness and enthusiasm, 
later selecting their own reading materials from a diverse collection. 
Teachers monitor each child individually, keeping work samples 
aad daily records. This is in sharp contrast to the more^widely 
used basahreader-workbook approach. In many cases, of course, 
both open and traditional teachers use elements of both of these 
(and other) methods. On the othej hand the LE approach is 
generally emphasized as the basic approach to reading among 
open teachers, while more traditional teachers tend to rely rather 
heavily on standardized reading program^ of various sorts. 

Researchers have compared these two approaches, and 
generally the studies show that the LE approach produces reading 
performances equal, if not superior, to basal and other methods 
(Spache, 1972; Crandall, 1973). It is interesting that, e\/en when ^ 
not corrected, LE pupils spell regular and irregular words better 
than basal pupTl^ {Cramer, 1 970). This is probably due to exposure 
- ta more, words from the use of more varied and numerous books 
with "noncontrolled ' vocabularies. In addition, the experience of 
v/riting their own books, using words they already know in speech, 
exppses children to far more words than they would encounter in a 
basal reading program. Graves' (1973) research revealed that if 
classroom environments provide opportunity for choice of activities, 
children produce more writing on their own than when teachers 
give specific, assigned writing tasks. 

Further, the research results indicate that when the LE 
approach is used, knowledge increases in other content areas as 
well (Spache, 1972), and the advantages of individualized and 
interest-based reading carry into the secondary levels (McKay, 
1969, Schwartz, 1972). Improved attitudes toward reading were 
also evidenced in the Gardner (1968) study in that children 
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in the open programs-chose reading as an activity more than 
twice as often as those in the traditional programs. 

In addition, the recently published British '*Bullock Report" 
(full title is A Language for Life) - gives overwhelming support to 
language experience approaches to the teaching of reading. The 
report, which piyes the findings of a royal commission on the 
teaching of reading, is replete with authoritative statements by 
British reading and research specialists. Essentially they conclude 
that Language? Experience is the way to teach reading most 
effectively to most children. ^ . 

In general, then, the studies point to gains in reading, and 
advantages in affective areas, due to reduced competition and 
anxiety, individualization, and the increased interest in reading. 

What is the Significance of This Research? ^ 

It must be remembered that research in education rarely 
"proves" anything once and for all. However, a number of valid 
and cohsistent findings can add to our confidence about proceeding 
with more innovative ways. The support for open education 
evidenced here (and supplemented in More Than Joy. . . .) provides 
a ratlonaje for continued interest in the approach and a basis for 
further development and research in this area. 
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Open- Education in . 
the. .U,§.: Where Have ^ 
We Been and Where, 
Are We Going? 

Vincent Rogers - 

For those of us who hjave^questioned the notion that education 
tends to reflect societal concerns and movementsj-ather than 
change them, for those who have hoped, wistfully, that the schools 
might "dare botld a new social order" or, at least, challenge the 
old— the past 15 years have been devastatingly discouraging. 

James Macdonal^'s perceptfve essay dealing with open 
education's backgrounds and origins suggests that had opfen 
education not existed in the mid-1960's, we would have had to 
create or invent it. 

Open education is part and parcel of the social spirit and Impulse 
for liberation that is reflected in such diverse pher\omena as the 
. counterculture's attempt to escape the dehumanizing and alienaUng 
role structure of our society, the New Left's attempt to stimulate 
participatory democracy . . . , minority group . . . demands for justice; 
a revulsion toward war and authoritarian power ^ ' 

One cannot in mid-1 &70 escape the feeling that large-sc^le, 
overt, and observable concern for and action about the causes of 
the 60's have gone largely underground. There is a different spirit 
pervading the lives of young and old alike — a cautious, frightened, 
suspicious, discouraged spirit that suggests a political, economic, 
social, and educational retreat from the ideas that moved both 
society and the schools in the 60's. 

» James.B. Macdonald. Perspectives on. Open Education. A Speculative 
Essay. ' In. B^rtiard.Spodek and Herbert Walters, editors. Studios In Open 
Education. New Ybrk: Agathon Press, 1975. p. 53. 
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* 

^ The New York Times^ Newsweek^ and other periodicals now 
write of the trend toward a 'Return io the basics"; the book-burners 
are abroad again iathe landfthe city of Boston has ^ecome a 
northern symbol of the vitality'of bigotry; and, music, dance;iand 
drama are ofice again viewed as frills to be cut and pruned from 
ever-tightening eduj:ational budgets, and so it goes. In short, the 
times we live in seem to have encouraged both laynian and 
professional alike, in Erik Erikson*s words, ''to search for smaller' 
and often reactionary entities which will keep tone*s) world 
together." 

And so we move again in education, as we have so often in the 
jjast, from one extreme to the other, ignoring the collective insights 
of our profession.and refusing to give extended and serious thought 
to the philosophy, tHeory, and assumptions that support our efforts. 

• This chapter is not the place for a comprehensive treatment 
of what we know and what we don't know about children's learning, 
but surely even the most naive among us must recognize that 
children learn to read in a great variety of ways^that concrete 
experience is of vital impprtance to young learners; that rot$ 
memo/ization of grammar rules has little relationship to one's 
writing ability; that children learn better when tHey have some 
choice about what and how they learn; that successlDreeds 
success, repeated failure-breeds further failure; that holistic 
learning is superior td fragmented, piecemeal presentations, and, 
most important of all, that children differ in all sorts of ways from 
o^e another and canjiot be taught effectively en masse, or held 
to arbitrary, adult-defined, grade-level standards. ^ 

There is, then, a body of knowledge that can and.should aerve 
to guide us as we plan educational programs and experiences for 
our Ghil<jren. That body of knowledge is largely apojitical, and 
ought to serve as a bastion against those who would change the 
schools out of political, social, or economic vested interest, fear, 
or prejudice. The ignoring of that body of knowjedge by thoseof 
us who should know better— the buckling underto uninforgpe\j 
pressure— is perhaps the great tragedy of American education today. 

Perhaps I should say ''potentially great tragedy" rather than 
treat^current trends as if the^have already become dominant in 
educational practice. In fact, practice does not change that quickly, 
as many*of us know who visited the schools and classrooms of ihe 
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late 60*s and early 70's. Open education (des^te the Times' and 
Newsweek*s concerns) never became the major influence that 
* recent mass media reporting suggests. Only a tiny percentage of 
America-s classrooms are or have been truly/open. Yet, the spirit of 
openness— the spirit of flexibility, of experimentation and ' 
• innovation, of looking out rather than in, of seeking new, and better ' ^ 
ways, was an important influence on the lives of teachers and, 
ultimately^ on the lives of children. It is the potential (and perhaps 
already real) death of that spirit which concerns me most as I look 
, at open eduj:aUon in Anjerica to(Jay. > 

Nevertheless, and despite my gloomV introduction, one cannot 
ignore the good things one sees and continues to see. Teachers 
have a way of riding out ideological and ottier storms, waiting for 
the wjnd to die down and in the meanwhile continuing to do what 
•they think is best for the chUdreR. America's teachers did not jump 
en masse aboard the open'educatton bandwagon during the past* 
15 years, apd they are not likely to move on a large scale to a 
19th Century approach to learning and teaching in the 1970*s. 
I am greatly impressed with the relatively large number (Still 
^ a tiny percentage of the total) ofjDutstanding open classrooms that 
J exist in America today. Surely, compared to the situation, say^^in 
1964 or 1965[ we have many more successful yvo^'king models of . 
good practice— and these models exist in virtually every size and 
type of community, in all parts of \he country. The continued 
existence pf such models is indeed a healthy sign, since they are of 
great importance to the vitality and growth of openness. 

I am pleased and encouraged, too, by the results of a^very 
recent survey of the views of state commissioners of education on 
open education in their states. Of the 43 who responded, all but one 
indicated either a steady or a growing interest in open education.- • 

Interest remains high in the various prpgrams of our own center 
here at the University of Connecticut, and my counterparts in'other 
parts of the United States seem to share the view that, despite 
conservative (perhaps reactionary is a better wo rd^ pressures from 
a number of soijrces, those teachers and administrators who came 
to open education with something more than a superficial interest 
have tended to-reinforce and support their beliefs and practices 

* ^ Opening Education, p. 29, Fall-Winter 1974-75. Norfolk, Virginia: Old 
Dominion University. 
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through the years. I arn suggesting', then, that there is a cadre of , 
informed and successful practitioners in the schools who, unlike 
Tom Paine's "summer soldiers and sunshine patriots," will not give 
up their deeply held beliefs simply Ijecause the Times and 
•^Newsweek tell them they should. 

* Ripple Effects of Open Education 

In a much broader sense, the open education movement has 

had a numbec q/ ripple effects that are not directly related to 

classroom practice, yet do represent important changes in the way 

many-professionals in a variety of fields view their child-related 

work. Some examplfes follow: 

-t • • 

1. If one cofYipares the ads appearing in magazines such as 
The instructor or Teacher for ^ay, 1960 and 1975, it will become . 
clear that a number of new emphases have been added, the 
materials themselves may be good or bad, the motivation bef]ind 

^ the ads sincere or simply hucksterism, but, nevertheless' it is 
clearly importanT that the books, kits, and packages offered for sale * 
deal with ''inquiry" ''discovery/' ''fun and joy in learning" 

. "individualized learning" "hands-on, manipulative materials" 
"creativity" "investigation" "self -management" etc. Hucksterism 
or not, the surfacing in the 1960's of openness has brought about^ 
some significant change in the language of eduSation— and 
perhaps, a rather serious and genuinejconcern for more active, 
relevant'learning for children. 

2. School building design has changed significantly. 
Theoretically, such change has come about in order to accommodate 
the more' flexible, active, indi\pdualized learning suggested by the 
tenets of open education. In practice, of course, we have learned 
that buildings do not, in and of themselves, bring abolit genuine 
openness. Nevertheless, the inflexible, egg-crate school seems, at 
least at this writin^^to be doomed to a well-deserved oblivion. 

3. Museums of all kindsliave tried in any number of'ways to . 
improve their services and their appeal to children. The dominant 
themes of such changes are ^'involvement" and "hands-on" 
approaches. One exquisite example is the new.children's center 
avO\6 Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts, which enables children 
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to flail^ajid grind corn, buiUJ fences, spin wool, bake on'open 
hearths, and, in general, engage in kinetic acfivity to discover the 
past. All of this is done in a beautiful new structure built of wood, 
brick, and glass, consisting largely of open areas or "studios" that 
^ are linked by a series of ranips and steps. 

^ ' 4. *The most significant changes that have taken pla($)SMn 
American playgrounds have reflected the view that movemeni, 
interaction, creativity, anci manipulation should dominate such 
areas. Thus we see the advent here (and abroad) of the "adventure 
playground" with jts emphasis on flexible structures and jiin|s 
matericris that encourage versatility and honregimentation. 

5. The movemen} toward relating the school in much more 
honest and vivid ways to the daily life of the community is also a 

^ reflection of the educational yiews that underlie "openness." * 
{Philadelphia's Parkway School has become a legenB irjlts own time 
and a model, for schools around the country^ Centers Such as the 
RobersonjCenter for the Arts^and Sciences.in Binghampton, New 
York-, have attempted— quite successfully — to move^^gpzfat variety 

• of community resources in the arts-, history, and sciences into the 
schools to encourage the child, as they put it, "to see and feel as 
well as think.;' . ' , 

*The list grows longhand space is short. Let me mention very 
briefly the movement toward niore searching fornjs of testing and 
evaluation begun, at first, because open classroonps needefl new' 
measures to evaluate the new goals they were striving toward, and 
continuing an^ growing now in response to the requests of many 
harassed teachers §[nd adpiinistrattors for alternatives to 
standardized, norm-referencfed tests. In addition, many of my 
colleagues in special education^have begun to experiment with 
the possibility of using more flexible, open environments.and 
approaches with emotionally disturbed and other handicapped 
children. The movement toward "mainstreaming" such children 
is surely related to open ejiucation's beliefs about the negative 
effects of labeling children and the positive possibilities in havi/ig all 
children Work together»and learn from^ach other. There is a 
considerable movement, in elementary and secondary schools, to 
cope with the effects of overly large schools. Some educators, 
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at least, have recognized the advantage^ of small, closely knit 
communities of children and teacheVs. '*Schobls within schtfols," 
/'house systems," and other, similar'plans have been utilized in 
some schools, and New York City has recently begun to experiment 
with new, smaller schools of 500 students or less which might foster 
peace, intimacy, and interaction. Interior school design also reflects 
sijnilar concerns, and we h^ar now of school architects and planners 
discussing concepts such as ''differentiation of mood and scale" . 
and '^a sense of turf in the schools they design. In the same sens^ 
the movement toward environmental education, while often 
motivated by immediate, societal conQerns, is blood brothetto the 
traditional concern^of the open educator for fully utilizing the 
natural and man-made features of school and community. 

So, as'one looks back at where we've been, it becomes clear 
that the cJpen €^&ucation njovement has failed to live up tc^ttje hopes 
of its most ardent ad vocates. Neither has it supported the 
skepticism of its sterne^t critics. The movement in the United States 
has surfaced again as iyhas in the past. Its ideas have had an 
impact upon many of us, but the schools have ftot changed on 
anything approaching a large scale. While this current surfacing 
may have already had its greatest effect — perhaps in 1971 or 
1972 — its ideas continue to influence the schools in a variety of 
ways. There will be countermovements-in education — new ideas,^ 
new forces, new direettons. But the ideas that have been associated 
with a more humane, responsive, and child-centered education — 
from Rousseau through Froebel, Montessori, Dewey, Whitehead, 
Piaget, Isaacs, and Neill — are Inexorably a part 5f Artierican 
educationai'thought in Ihe 197Q's. 

Tho Ideas Will Continue 

It is one thing to look at where we have been during the past 
15 years, and quite another to try to imagine where we may be 
"going in open education during the next 15. 

I feel quite certain, as«l indicated in the first portion of this 
chapter, that, the basic educationaMdeas associated with open 
education will contmue to influence our schodls. How they will do 
so, ancl at ^X'hat magnitujde, is far more difficult to determine. Inaay 
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case, if I am right — that is, if open education remains a viable force 
in American education — we might expect at least soTne of the 
following changeslo come abouf: 

1. It seems quite likely that we will opt more and more for 
the notion of '^alternatives" in the public sector of American 
education. Monolithic change seems neither possible nor desirable/ . 
As Bud Church irfdicated In Chapter 2, there is a values question 
involved in the movement toward openness, and choice^for pafgf»ts, 
tfeachers, and chfldren may become increasinglyi important in 

the future. " ' 

2. We may see some significant changes in the nature of 
teacher education in the United States, perhaps again as 
alternative^ to the njore mechanistically conceived, ''competency- ^ 
based" programs that seem much in fashion today. VVe need 

to think long and deeply about new ways to help teachers grow as 
p/ofessionals and as human beings: This obviously implies far 

^ more than the formal study which dominates most teacher traiging 
programs in the United States. This is not the place for a lengthy^ ^ 
essay on the specific nature of such changes. I am particularly 
concerned, however, that colleges and scKoo! systems find ways to 
make more and better use of the many talented teachers that exist 
in schools everywhere. They ought nof to belaken oui of the 
classroom to perform this function. Instead ways should be 

: devised to free such teachers paft-time for work' with their ^ 
colleagues, both Within school systems and as acljunct members of 
university faculties. There is probably no other source of readily 
available talent so consistently neglepted or ignored in teacher 
education than the able, successful classroomjeacher. 

V 3. I think it is quite possible that the concept of the 
"community schoor' may become increasingly important as time 
^goes on. Those of us who have called for a much closer 
relationship between schooling and the total life of the community 
see great possibilities in the community school concept as it has 
been developed in Jarva, Sweden, for example. Here an 
elementary school is concepVally wover>into housing, recreation,^ 
and social patterns. The school exists side by side with medical, " 
dental, and social facilities, commercial shop^, clubs for the 
elderly, ^d library. and recreational facilities. ^ 
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4. Closely related lo the commtinity pchools idea is a ^ 
movement tdward greater community service, whether such service 
originates out of a **community school*' or an ordip^ry school ' 
That is, we may see a time when, as a part,of the daily life oHhe 
school, children engage in activities such as aid to the elderly 
and/or urban poor, the construction of community playgrounds and 
other facilities, publicizing of problems such as lead poisoning or 
alcoholism, serving in hospital apprenticeships, providing legal aid 
for teenage defendants, and developing counseling.centerSufor 
runaways. Certainly these services are needed, and certainly 
children can^be involved in providing them. It seems a natural 
extension of the ideas of open education to include more and more 
of this kind of a^rvice activity in the programs^f elementary and 
secondary schools. 

5. Finally, let me refer to a concern of mine that may not be 

a likely trend of the future, yet one that strikes me as a vital concern 
of anyone interested in improving the quality of the lives*of 
^ children^ both at home and in schools, I refer to what I pergeive as ' 
the appalling lack of sophistication among the American public 
concerning the ways in which children fearn and grow. I place a 
good deal of the blame for this on the lack of interest in problems 
relating to learning and education among those who control basic 
communications media in the U.S. These forces respond now as 
they always have to crisis or scandal.^ There Is no sustained effort 
on the part of the. media to explore with the public vital questions 
concerning the ways Iq which children learn, despite the existence 
of an ever^grov/ing body of knowledge that shoufci give effective 
direction to the shape of education in America 

If, for example, the m^jof networks were as interested in 
edi/cation as they are in ecological problems, we might expect to 
see three or four programs a year devoted to this subject, offered 
during prime time. (I am. of course, delighted at the networks* ^ 
concern for the environment. I only wish they would develop a 
simHar concern for education which is, after a(l, dosely related to 
many of the other problems that beset us as a nation.) In any case, 
if the media should take significant and sustained interest in 
education, we would find, in time, that parents would be demanding 

iLG6 
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change>in schools and that truly innovative programs would begin 
to get the grass-roots support that is so often lacking. 

^Clearly, these few, isolated ideas do not represent in any 
sense a program or manifesto for change. They are one man's 
attempt to stop, take stock, and look, however tentatively, into 
the immediate'past and not-too-distant future. I hope these ideas 
contribute towar'd a more reasoned approach to change in 
American education and perhptps help to counteract our * 
self-defeating tendency to move with fad and fashion from one 
extreme to another, learning little from the past and sometimes, 
m the long run, harming those whom we want most to help — 
America's young. 
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